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On the Sth of July, 1918, 

Underwood Typewriter 

No. 3-12-238134 went to 
work for Savage Arms ... went to work 
helping to produce machine guns. 

Todey, that same typewriter has been 
re-enlisted, and is again in daily use in 
the same plant doing the same kind of 
work it did twenty-five years ago. It is a 
veteran of two world wars. 

Also a veteran of two world wars is the 
name Underwood itself. In 1917 and 
1918, many thousands of machines bear- 
ing that name served behind the battle 
lines in France. Many other thousands 
served on the production front in this 
country. 

Now, in 1942 and 1943, history > 


itself, except that, as a veteran in World 


She New York Times. 
WILSON DECLARES AGAINST A HALF-WAY PEACE: 
AND AMERICA CAPTURE 1,500; 
H GET 


Front page of the New York Times on 
the day this Underwood began its career 
at Savage Arms Corporation, Utica, N.Y. 


War II, Underwood is giving even greater 
service. Long before it began, more than 
five million office-size Underwood Type- 
writers had been produced and on, 
many of which were ready for action 
when the emergency came. 

Behind the battle lines... on the pro- 
duction front... ashore and afloat... the 
vast army of Underwood Typewriters is 
a key factor in the all-out Victory effort. 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Company. 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Now in war production of—U. S. Carbines Caliber 
30, M1—Airplane Instruments—Gun Parts—Am- 
munition Components—Fuses—Primers and 
cellaneous Items, 

* * * 


Do your part. Buy U.S. War Savings Bonds, “The 
give their lives, you lend your money! 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


Yearly subscription $2.00, payable in advance. Entered as second class matter, September 29, 1932, at the post office at East Strouds- 


burg, Pennsylvania, U.S.A., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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THE Only WARTIME TEACHING PLAN 
WITH 8 COMPLETE FILING SYSTEMS! 


@ Let's get down to brass tacks . . . to your job these 
war days and to ours! YOU must turn out business 
school students who are efficient at once. They will 
graduate into war jobs and they must have priceless 
“Know-How” before they're hired. 


That's why WE must supply you with the most 
complete, inexpensive plan for teaching wartime 
filing practice. Since Remington Rand makes real 
wartime filing systems, we “Know-How” to teach 
their use! Now students may learn eight different 


vertical filing systems. They practice with exact 
replicas of files they'll find on the job. . . the Cranes | 


only practice letters that contain the practical filing 
problems they'll meet in the office! 


Not only can your school obtain any or all ver- 
tical practice outfits, but there's a visible record 
keeping program too. Again, the practice equip- 
ment faithfully duplicates practical office problems. 


Little wonder, then, that today's employers so 
often ask for a certificate of proficiency from Rem- 
ington Rand. They know its graduates have the 
“Know-How” they need today! 


TRIPLE-CHECK, AUTOMATIC ~ SOUNDEX 
ALPHABETIC SUBJECT 


Today 
MAIL THIS COUPON! 


DECIMAL SUBJECT INDEX 


A new practice outfit that teaches 
the basic decimal subject system— 
a plan used increasingly by both 
industry and government since the 
nation went to war. It’s complete 
with replica guides and folders, 
and listing of subject headings 
with relative index. Clip and mail 
the coupon at the right and we'll 
promptly send full information 
without obligation. 


ACCEPT OUR FREE OFFER 


Miss N. Mae Sawyer 
American Institute of Filing 
Dept. JBE-5-43, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Please send me free literature and all the facts on 
Remington Rand Practice Methods of Teaching. 


FILING VISIBLE RECORDS 
0 DECIMAL SUBJECT INDEX 
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WITH THIS 
NEW KIND 
OF TEXT 


“PRACTICAL” 
is the Word for 


This One-Year Text  PRACTIGAL|BOOKKEEPING 
Sow SECRETARIES 


GENERAL OFFICE WORKERS 
By 
FREEMAN, GOODFELLOW, and HANNA 


The approach is nontechnical; the treatment is informal; the results are gratifying 
to everybody concerned—student, teacher, administrator, and businessmen! 


The study material and exercises represent the day-in and day-out duties of general 
office workers. Every business worker will find profitable use for the training 
given, and it is all the bookkeeping that a large majority of them will ever need. 


Essential procedures are reviewed repeatedly throughout the text; and arithmetic, 
handwriting, spelling, typewriting, office procedures, and business ethics are in- 
tegrated with eeping skills. Such training is the best preparation for even 
the few who decide to take more advanced and more technical training. 


The end-of-the-chapter material is a fascinating experience in business education. 
The “you” approach in these pleasure-trips-in-learning brings to the student an 
impelling interest. At the end of each of the twenty chapters you will find this 
pattern of activity: Things to Remember—Typing Tips—What Would You Do?— 
Your Bookkeeping Business—Working with Words—Working with Pen—Working 
with Numbers—Building Bookkeeping Skills—Working in the Office. 


YOU BROADEN THE BASE OF BOOKKEEPING INSTRUCTION—when you _ use 
Practical Bookkeeping for Secretaries and General Office Workers as a classroom text. By build- 
ing the course around the daily bookkeeping activities of the general office worker, rather than 
around the more theoretical and specialized activities of the accountant, the authors have broad- 
ened the applications (usefulness) of a year of bookkeeping study. The book, definitely vo- 
cational, reaches out and embraces in its instructional sphere all those students who later will 
work in business or professional offices. 


OTHER FEATURES: This book is easily taught because it is easily learned. There is an 
abundance of practical activity drills in recording, and these include constant, repetitive review. 
Provision is made for individual differences. The illustrations include an unusual series of 
specially drawn pen sketches that add interest and aid instruction. 


The authors have given to this text business experience, widely recognized teaching ability, au- 
thorship experience, and keen insight into the needs of modern business education. 


List Price, $1.84 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Toronto London 
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“Yes, I want to help win this war. I want to 
do all I can, and the best I can. 

“T’ve decided I’m going to be a secretary ... 
“Not just an ordinary one, but a grade A 
top-notcher. The kind who can really 
relieve a busy, important man 
of a load of detail work. 
“In order to do that 
—best—I intend to study 
the Dictaphone method. For if 

I am Dictaphone trained, I can 
save my employer’s time as well 
as my Own. 
“And most important, by saving time and 
effort, I can do my share and have a vital 


part in helping to win this war, soon!” 


“I Want to Do My Share’ 


—--» Are you helping this girl to help her country? <—-- 


Transcription of dictation is one of the biggest bottle- 
necks on the war production front. Machine methods are 
as essential in the office as in the factory. 

War industries, Government offices, and essential civil- 
ian business urgently need trained Dictaphone secre- 
taries and transcriptionists to keep paper work moving 
and production lines rolling. 

The situation is serious, and calls for the full coopera- 
tion of schools. 

Urge all your qualified students to take the Dictaphone 
Business Practice Course to equip themselves for im- 
portant war work. Make sure that a// your Dictaphone 
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equipment is in first-class condition and is being used for 
training purposes throughout the school days. 

If you need more Dictaphone machines, ask us abous 
the new Dictaphone Wartime Rental Plan. 

The Dictaphone Educational Division will be glad to 
assist you in any way in gearing your school to meet 
today’s critical conditions. 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 
EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
420 Lexington Avenue New York, N.Y. 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, 
Mak f Dictating Machi d ies to which said Trade. Mark is Applied. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


NO TIME LIKE THE PRESENT 


No commercial teacher need complain that material is 
not now being made available for bringing business edu- 
cation tangibly into the field of war training. The publish- 
ing houses are rapidly making such materials available. In 
addition, various governmental branches are preparing 
their own material and printing it for use in in-service 
training. Most of these materials are available for use 
by both public and private schools. Business teacher as- 
sociations, too, are doing their share in this type of serv- 
ice to their members. 

Teachers of business subjects: Here is your chance to 
vitalize the teaching in your school for the coming 
school year. Perhaps you may be in a position to help 
reorganize your offerings to make them better serve the 
student. Perhaps, however, you are not in a position to 
include new course offerings in your department; but 
you can at least vitalize the teaching within your own in- 
dividual classes, by evaluating your present practices and 
materials, studying the materials being made available, 
and incorporating elements from them into practice. 

This is not time for anyone of us to sit complacently 
and smugly at a desk in the classroom thinking that there 
is no need for improvement in practicé in our own par- 
ticular cases. 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS OF 


What can we teach our students about current eco- 
nomic difficulties? How can we make these and similar 
war financing problems and their myriad of possible re- 
sults simple enough so that all students will understand 
them and yet not think only of the perplexity of the 
problem ? 

The National Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, in cooperation with the National Council for the 
Social Studies, has recently printed two excellent bulle- 
tins which will help high school teachers deal with this 
problem, “Economic Problems of the Post-War World” 
and ‘Paying for the War”.*. These two booklets give 
the basic facts we now have available. They draw in- 
telligent analogies between our present situation and the 
problems of economic adjustment that have been faced 


1National Education Association, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 30c each. 


We have been told that our wartime job is in the class- 
room. But that is not enough. Our patriotic duty lies 
in improved effort within that classroom. 

In our last month’s editorial “Better Teaching For 
Better Wartime Efforts,” the subject of typewriting was 
mentioned specifically as a field in which effort can ma- 
terially improve results. But that field does not stand 
peculiarly alone in this respect. Improved effort can be 
extended to the other offerings, such as, consumer edu- 
cation, shorthand transcription, geography, economics, 
management, office practice and accounting procedures. 
These offerings can be vitalized by current problems 
peculiar to them. 

Let us not wait to be jolted out of our complacency by 
the realities of a changing situation in the school. Out 
of the opportunities existing now for improved practice 
will also develop techniques which will strengthen our 
school offerings in the postwar period. 

The challenge is thrown out to all of us—no teacher 
can cast it aside saying he is too busy with other war 
service. There is no time like the present—before this 
school year ends and the next one begins. It is our duty 
to know what the war is doing to business and business 
education and what business education must do for Vic- 
tory. —Lempi S. Talvensaari 


THE POST-WAR WORLD 


in previous. wars. A sound answer is given to those who 
fear inflation in the section of the book, ‘“What Limits 
the Public Debt?” It is true that consideration of what 
would happen if the war continues for a number of years 
could be avoided, but its presentation now is probably 
necessary for public welfare at the present time. 

The social studies teachers are commended for their 
leadership in making such materials available to all sec- 
ondary school teachers. This could have been done by 
some national association of teachers of business educa- 
tion. There is much further opportunity for publishing 
material of this type. It is to be hoped that we will also 
give evidence of the capacity to demonstrate leadership 
in dealing with fundamental business and economic 
problems of the present time. The material is available 
in scattered form but has not been organized and eval- 
uated for use of classroom teachers.—Herbert A. Tonne 


COMMENDATION 


It should be noted with great satisfaction by business 
educators that School and Society of April 24 reports 
the selection of the Eighth Yearbook of the National 
Business Teachers Association, “The Principles of Busi- 
ness Education,” for the 1942 list of “Sixty Educational 
Books” of outstanding merit for the year, and the in- 
clusion for honorable mention of the Fifteenth Year- 
book, of the Eastern Commercial Teachers Association, 
“Unit Planning in Business Education.” 

These selections were made from a list of about eight 
hundred titles published during the past year in the form 
of books and pamphlets. Congratulations to those who 
have labored long and hard to make these business edu- 
cation yearbooks of quality available. 

Such results are possible only because there are pro- 
fessionally minded business teachers who give active sup- 
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port in money and time to their organizations, and be- 
cause members are becoming more and more discrimi- 
nating in their insistence on quality in literary produc- 
tion. These citations should give encouragement to all 
business teacher groups, not necessarily to produce more 
yearbooks and more bulletins, but rather to concentrate 
on fewer but better publications. 

Wartime restrictions and necessary economies should 
help show the way to concentrated effort for quality 
rather than quantity by larger and larger groups of 
teachers. And perhaps some such experiences in war- 
time cooperation on publications might point the way in 
the postwar period to a continuance of such policies and 
to the winning of more recognition for literary effort in 
the field of business education.—Lempi S. Talvensaari 
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A SPECIALIST IN WAR PRODUCTION 
She speeds figures the MONROE way 


The way is open to Monroe trained students 

. they are specialists, ready to help fill the 
unprecedented demand created by the mass 
of figure work so vital to speedy mass produc- 
tion. Give your students this head start—keep 
up thorough courses in Monroe operation and 
business arithmetic. 

Because Monroe man-power and materials 
are now concentrated on making direct muni- 
tions of war, new Monroes are not available. 
But the Monroes you now have were built to 
last for years; and we offer all schools using 
Monroe machines these definite wartime ser- 
vices at a nominal cost. 

1. Guaranteed Maintenance Service through 
regular inspections by trained mechanics who 
will keep your Monroes operating efficiently. 
2. A 30 Lesson Office Practice Course in the 
elements of business arithmetic and Monroe 
operation. 

3. An advanced School Manual of Instruction 
of 200 pages that will help you give the in- 
creased training needed to meet the wartime 
demand for figuring skill. 

4. Advice on special problems for advanced 


classes ... To use your Monroes to the full; to 
keep them operating day in and day out—take 
full advantage of Monroe’s wartime service. 
Call the nearest Monroe branch for full de- 
tails or write to our Educational Department. 


KEEP YOUR MONROES 
AT WARTIME PITCH 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 
ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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CRITICISM, 


COMMENT 


AND CHALLENGE 


by Frederick G. Nichols 


Harvard University 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


CORROBORATORY 


As has been pointed out so many 
times, nearly all business teachers 
vive lip service to the social-business 
subjects while nothing is done to give 
them their rightful place in a busi- 
ness training program. No additional 
evidence is needed to prove this point, 
but in The Washington Business Ed- 
ucator (State Teachers College, Pull- 
man, Washington) for December, 
1942, is some worth passing notice. 
A state survey reveals that there are 
about four times as many teachers of 
shorthand in the state as there are 
teachers of the social-business sub- 
jects; that the typewriting teachers 
outnumber the social-business subject 
ieachers by five to one; and that there 
are three bookkeeping teachers for 


EVIDENCE 


every social-business subject teacher. 
What state can make a better show- 
ing? Where in the country have com- 
mercial teachers “gone to bat” on this 
matter? Have the Washington teach- 
ers? Very doubtful! 

Seven commercial teachers report 
Journalism in their teaching sched- 
ules in that survey; four teach Span- 
ish; but only two report economics. 
Just as many report physical educa- 
tion as report commercial geography. 

There’s the picture in one state. 
But any state name could be placed 
under it. That’s the only justification 
for calling attention to it. No one 
should cite the “war effort” as being 
responsible for this situation. It has 
nothing to do with it. 


THE SMALL HIGH SCHOOL 


In the January issue of Modern 
Business Education is an article on 
the “business education curriculum in 
the small high school’’—the one-com- 
mercial teacher school. As usual the 
author attempts the impossible when 
she tries to find a way to “equalize 
educational opportunity” for small- 
high school students in comparison 
with their large-high school contem- 
poraries. It just can’t be done within 
the walls of a one-commercial-teacher 
school. To claim otherwise is to be- 
little the job being done in the large 
schools. Such belittling can be done 
to a certain extent, but not to the ex- 
tent that would be necessary to 
equalize programs in the two schools. 
I know. I am just “surveying” an- 
other small high school vocational 
training program. 

The alternation plan is suggested. 
Nothing new in this. It will not do 
the trick. If a limited program built 
on the usual lines will not prepare 
people for jobs, how can a diluted 
program do it? According to the 
article under consideration, in diluted 
form here is what would be taught 
occasionally at least: first-year short- 
hand, second-year shorthand, ad- 
vanced secretarial training, elemen- 
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tary bookkeeping, general business 
training, typewriting, consumer eco- 
nomics, business law, merchandising, 
general office practice, advanced busi- 
ness principles, economic geography, 
general economics, business English 
and business arithmetic. The last 
four courses presumably will be han- 
dled by other teachers—English, sci- 
ence, and mathematics. But even 
with this concession (impossible of 
implementation) one can agree with 
one statement in the article: “Finding 
a teacher who can teach well so many 
different subjects is a Herculean 
task.” It’s a much bigger one than 
that. 

The article deserves a more com- 
plete refutation by someone who has 
the space to do the job. As the 
author of the article says, “about one- 
half of the boys and girls who are 
attending high school are enrolled in 
relatively small high schools.” But 
to substitute such a program as is 
proposed for the three-subject one 
now offered in most of these schools 
will make a bad matter worse. And 
I would like to see something done 
to remedy the situation, not some- 


thing to worsen it. 


MORE ABOUT 
CLERICAL SHORTAGE 


The Committee on Education of 
the Chamber of Commerce has fin- 
ally done a little investigating to see 
what the situation is with respect 
to scarcity of clerical help. An in- 
quiry was addressed to 29 (30 ac- 
cording to covering letter and 29 ac- 
cording to chart) local chambers of 
commerce. Replies from 24 are 
reported. 

Seventeen report that their “war 
production and essential business” 
members are experiencing “acute 
difficulty in obtaining a_ sufficient 
number of adequately trained clerical 
workers.” 

Three report difficulty, but not 
“acute.” 

One evidently made inquiry among 
schools and placement offices and re- 
ported that two schools and U.S.E.S. 


Three reported no acute shortage— 
Buffalo, New York ; Columbus, Ohio; 
and Los Angeles, California. 

So as this study stands, about 70% 
say “yes”; 12.5% say “no”; 12.5% 
say “yes, but not acute”; 4% say 
“ves,” but on school and placement 
office opinion. 

On the question as to whether “re- 
cruiting of trainees by (schools) ... 
would be facilitated, through making 
available federally financed tuition- 
free instruction,” the following is 
recorded : 

45% said “yes”; 36% said “no”; 
14% said “doubtful” ; 5% said “don’t 
know.” 

When it is noted that the 29 (or 
30) cities were selected as “critical 
areas,” these data do not quite clear 
up the matter. Or do they? 


WHO WILL BE FIRST? 


Every so often a master’s degree 
candidate or someone else writes a 
thesis or article or report on the pro- 
fessional training status of com- 
mercial teachers in comparison with 
academic teachers. Since certifica- 
tion requirements for high school 
teaching are now quite well standard- 
ized, it is to be expected that no very 
great differences in the amount of 
training had by members of these 
two groups will be found, and that 
such as there are will be due to a 
tardier upgrading of requirements for 
the commercial teacher in the early 
years of this field’s development in 
necessary deference to the law of 
supply and demand. 

But who will be the first to com- 
pare the training of teachers of agri- 
culture, trades, and home economics 
with that of commercial teachers? 
That would be really worth while. 
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MANY SCHOOLS ARE 
TAKING THESE STEPS 


Making continuous use of machines 
during regular classroom hours; 
providing additional practice peri- 
ods and short courses for special 
and post-graduate students. 


Expanding the curriculum to in- 
clude evenings and Saturdays, so 
that a greater number of students 
can be trained in machine work. 


Using the most modern practice 
texts and other teaching materials; 
improving training procedures so 
that students may attain a maximum 
of skill in the shortest time. 


Teaching the up-to-date office ma- 
chine short-cuts and operating tech- 
niques that are used today in war 
industries and government offices. 


© 
Making a wider range of skills 
available to students by increasing 


the number of elective courses 
which provide machine training. 


Is Your Office Machine Training 
Geared to Wartime Needs? 


Today, in most industrial and governmental centers, 
the shortage of trained office machine operators is so 
acute that employers are being forced to accept appli- 
cants whose knowledge of office machine operation is 
not sufficient to produce the best results. 


America’s schools can aid government and industry, 
not only by urging more students to take machine train- 
ing, but by speeding up training so that students become 
competent operators in a shorter time. 


In studying how your school can best meet this critical 
demand, let Burroughs help you. The Burroughs Educa- 
tional Division offers practical assistance in getting the 
maximum classroom use out of your present machine 
equipment; can advise you on the newest operating 
techniques, practice programs, texts and materials. Call 
your local Burroughs office, or write to— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs 
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HERE is little doubt that the train- 
ing programs now being under- 
. taken by the government, within gov- 
ernment, and in war plants through 
the Training Within Industry Serv- 
ice of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion, will have important repercus- 
-ions upon the public schools in the 
immediate future and especially in 
the post-war period. What these in- 
‘luences will be we cannot specifically 
indicate at present, but some of them 
undoubtedly can be charted with fair 
certainty that they will actually de- 
velop. 


Officers Trained in Teaching 
Methods 


Most significant in its general in- 
‘uence will be the fact that several 
hundred thousand new officers will 
have been given training in methods 
of military instruction. Some of 
these officers, when returned to civil- 
ian life, will think they know all 
about teaching. Others will become 
completely fed up on training and 
will want to reduce school training 
io a minimum. Most of these men, 


however, will probably be thorough- . 


ly cooperative with the schools be- 
cause they will have achieved some 
understanding of the problems in- 
volved. They will have discovered 
that teaching is not mere telling, but 
an art that can be learned and a skill 
which, if properly utilized, results in 
remarkedly increased efficiency. Most 
of the intensive training in the armed 
services has been quite efficient. Our 
discharged officers will, however, un- 
doubtedly be imbued with a far more 
wholesome respect for the less speedy 
but more fundamental and thorough 
training given in the schools than 
they had before entrance into military 
life. They are finding out that the 
limitation of training to the “how” 
of a process is a present necessity, 
but that genuine learning takes place 
only when we know the “what,” 
“why,” and “wherefore” for the 
facts, processes and attitudes we 
learn. 

The federal government has en- 
gaged in a multitude of different 
training activities. Of paramount im- 
portance are those undertaken for 
the armed forces, but there has been 
a significant program of instruction 
for the many hundred thousand new 
civilians’ employed by the govern- 
ment. In the war plants, whether 
operated privately or by the govern- 
ment, emphasis necessarily has been 
placed upon technical machine train- 
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ing. For the many hundred thousand 
office workers whom it has been nec- 
essary for the government to employ, 
the emphasis has been upon training 
in business processes. It is these 
types of business training which con- 
cern us most here. 


Need for Clerks in Government 


While the shortage of clerical 
workers has been far less acute than 
the shortage of factory workers, 
especially in the skilled level, there 
has, nevertheless, developed a short- 
age of competent clerical workers in 
many parts of the country. This has 
been especially true in Washington, 
D. C., but is by no means limited to 
this area. On the other hand, in some 
areas like New York there still is an 
adequate supply of relatively compe- 
tent stenographers. The government 
has been wise in setting up training 
for secretarial workers within gov- 
ernment only in those areas where a 
definite need exists. This  steno- 
graphic training has been of two 
major types. The primary emphasis 
has been upon up-grading and _ re- 
training of stenographers with pre- 
vious experience. The government 
has found it necessary in several 
areas to employ stenographers who 
had not used their skill for several, 
and in many cases, many years. It 
has also been necessary to utilize 
poorly trained and even partly train- 
ed stenographers. The paper work 
of the government has expanded so 
rapidly that even marginally compe- 
tent and, in some cases, incompetent 
workers have had to be utilized. Nat- 


“Discharged officers will be imbued with 
. respect for . . . training given in the 
schools...” 


Business Education in the Government 


urally, the results are very diverse. 
The need for specific up-grading for 
such workers is apparent and in al- 
most all the major departments of 
the governmental service it has been 
necessary to set up in-training sten- 
ographic programs. Indeed, within 
the Army Service Forces it has been 
necessary to set up training programs 
within each of the major corps. For 
example, the Quartermaster Corps 
and the Transportation Corps each 
have separate training programs in 
their Federal District establishments 
and, of course, training programs 
have been set up in most field offices. 
In spite of the necessary physical 
separateness of these training serv- 
ices, the work has been kept as stand- 
ardized as is desirable and an ade- 
quate relationship between the various 
training units has been achieved. 


Stenographic Training 


In the past few months the need 
for stenographers has become so 
acute that it has been found necessary 
to train stenographers who had no 
previous training in shorthand or 
even in typewriting. Attempts at gov- 
ernment subsidies for the intensive 
training of pre-service stenographers 
in public schools in several of the 
larger Eastern cities have not been 
too successful. This was not the fault 
of the idea but, in considerable 
measure, resulted from unwise finan- 
cial incentives. Several of the serv- 
ices in the federal government have 
set up their own pre-service training 
programs with the trainees fully paid 
by the government and receiving all 
their training on government time. 
This obviously is not desirable in a 
final sense but is a necessity result- 
ing from the present emergency. The 
program of pre-service training with- 
in government can at best be only 
partly successful because of the need 
for great speed in training, inability 
to select trainees as carefully as pos- 
sible, and unwise financial incentives. 


Pre-Stenographic Training 
Problems 


The private business schools in the 
country are pleading for an oppor- 
tunity to be of service in the train- 
ing of pre-service stenographers by 
means of government subsidy. With 
proper financial safeguards and with 
care in the selection of students and 
teaching personnel, these schools can 
undoubtedly make a major contri- 
bution in giving us an adequate: sup- 
ply of stenographic service. Whether 
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the governmenta! authorities and pri- 
vate school authorities can overcome 
the many formal difficulties involved 
in achieving such cooperation is 
_ questionable. Unless the job is well 
done, it would be much wiser for 
the private business schools not to 
participate at all, for any failure 
on their part will undoubtedly be 
used as evidence of their unsatisfac- 
tory character in the present period 
and in the probable urge toward na- 
tionalization which will probably 
sweep the country in the post-war 
period. 


Military and Naval Correspondence 


Many other forms of clerical train- 
ing have been undertaken by the fed- 
eral government. For example, both 
the War and Navy Departments have 
specialized correspondence courses 
for use in departmental communica- 
tions. The regulations for these pro- 
cedures are very specialized, rather 
technical and not used elsewhere. 
This requires a rather intensive pe- 
riod of training for even competent 
stenographers new to the departments 
concerned with military operations. 
The validity of such unusual and 
specialized procedures is, of course, 
beyond the domain of this discussion. 

The Army, for example, uses a 
specialized version of the decimal 
system of filing. Employees con- 
cerned with filing generally need to 
have some acquaintanceship with the 
processes of this filing system. Train- 
ing programs have been established 
for this purpose. 


Office Machine Training 


Electric tabulating machines are in 
extensive use in many of the gov- 
ernmental services. This is most de- 
sirable, for the government must 
necessarily collect innumerable data 
in order to establish its policies and 
procedures. The supply of compe- 
tently trained tabulating machine 
workers (E.A.M. operators) has 
been utterly inadequate and, there- 
fore, the government has established 
schools for the training of such 
workers, such as key-punch opera- 
tors, etc. In addition, the facilities of 
company schools have been used ex- 
tensively. Employees, for example, 
are sent to these company schools 
for two and three weeks at a time. 
Their expenses and maintenance, as 
well as their salaries, are paid. 


Training in Accounting Procedures 


Naturally there has been a’ vast 
expansion in the recording processes 
of the federal government. Payroll 


procedures have had to be expanded, 
subdivided and then divided again. 
Yet adequate provision must be made 
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for uniformity as a basis for auditing 
and general control. This had re- 
quired specific training for hundreds 
of payroll clerks, bookkeepers, and 
auditors. 

The Priorities System and the new 
Controlled Materials Plan has had 
to be made clear not only to business 
men and industrialists but to thou- 
sands of government officials and 
Army and Navy officers who have 
had to utilize these procedures in 
getting their work done and in inter- 
preting these procedures to business 
men. This also had made necessary 
a detailed in-service training pro- 


gram. 
Orientation Programs 


In many of the government instal- 
lations and especially in Washington 
it has been necessary to organize 
rather complete vestibule programs 
for the orientation of new workers. 
New workers who serve in the Pen- 
tagon Building, for example, need to 
be taught the geography of the estab- 
lishment. New workers in Washing- 
ton need to be given help in selecting 
adequate quarters, in securing a little 
recreation, and in making the other 
numerous adjustments necessary in 
our war time. The confidential na- 
ture of much of their work needs to 
be thoroughly emphasized. The 
inter-relationships among the thou- 
sands of government bureaus is ex- 
ceedingly complicating and new 
workers need to be given some un- 
derstanding of the relationships 
among those bureaus with which they 
are concerned. These are some of 
the learnings achieved in the orien- 
tation programs that have been estab- 
lished for new workers. Obviously a 
considerable part of this orientation 
program involves business subject 
matter, such as payroll procedure, 
methods of deductions, etc. 


Supervisory Training 


A most significant form of in-serv- 
ice training has been the supervisory 
training program established directly 
through or with the aid of Training- 
Within-Industry. Over a million ci- 
vilians are employed by the Army 
Service Forces alone. There are now 
more supervisors than there were 
workers before the War. This means 
that hundreds of thousands of new 
supervisors have had to be employed 
who had little or no previous super- 
visory experience. For the most part, 
these employees were given these po- 
sitions because of their technical 
knowledge rather than because of 
their supervisory ability. Many su- 
pervise old workers and workers 
from different industries. Some of 
their employees have never worked 
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before. The supervisory function is, 
therefore, necessarily very much 
more complex than it was before. 


Job Instruction 


One of the most important fune- 
tions of these new supervisors is to 
show new employees how to do their 
work. These supervisors usually 
know their tasks at a high level of 
efficiency. They often, therefore, fail 
to realize the difficulities of the be- 
ginning worker and fail to realize the 
need for specific instruction. They 
assume it to be a waste of time io 
give careful instruction to their new 
employees. Actually, we know that 
adequate understanding of what io 
do will help the new employee ac- 
complish his task much more effi- 
ciently and, in the long run, actually 
save the supervisor many hours of 
time. A Job Instruction (JIT) 
Course of ten hours has been organ- 
ized to meet this need by TWI 
(Training-Within-Industry). It is 
highly standardized, very definite, 
and limited in its scope to the specific 
job teaching problems of a first line 
supervisor. It abounds in slogans 
such as the following: “If the worker 
hasn’t learned, the instructor hasn't 
taught.” This may not be entirely 
true but it makes the new super- 
visor more completely conscious of 
his responsibility than many hours of 
lecture. The whole course is set up 
in four steps: (1) Prepare the 
worker, (2) Present the operation, 
(3) Try out, (4) Follow up. In the 
first two-hour session the method of 
job breakdown is indicated and super- 
visors are given a dramatic illustra- 
tion of how ineffective mere telling is. 
In the succeeding group meetings 
each supervisor gives a demonstration 
of teaching a specific job. This pres- 
entation is thoroughly and effectively 
evaluated by the group in terms of 
the instructional method above indi- 
cated. 


Job Relations 


A second package or ten-hour 
course is concerned with job rela- 
tions. Again the instruction is highly 
standardized. Its purpose is to make 
the supervisor a careful judge be- 
fore he makes decisions about solving 
job relations problems. He is given 
thorough experience in securing all 
the facts before he makes a decision 
and shown the need for checking re- 
sults after he has taken action. Deal- 
ing with job relations again has been 
broken up into four specific steps. 
The fact that a supervisor gets re- 
sults through people and that these 
people must be treated as individuals 
is constantly emphasized. “Would 
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Some Problems in Teaching 
Advanced Typewriting 


USINESS men are dissatisfied 

with the “marketable” achieve- 
ment of the schools. On the other 
hand, many articles have been written 
by teachers and administrators ex- 
pounding the thesis that the educa- 
tional institutions are improving in 
instruction, that modern techniques 
are being, employed to procure the 
skills and knowledge demanded by 
the community, that the student, to- 
day, is far superior in performance 
to his predecessor. New-type tests 
have been published so that norms 
and standards are available, these 
tests being predicated on the assump- 
tion that they “measure what they 
are intended to measure.” There are 
many instructors who consider them- 
selves authorities in the field of type- 
writing without cognizance of what 
the field demands; they interpret 
their theories to the class in the hope 
that, eventually, their pupils will 
emerge as skillful technicians. By 
and large, in comparing the accom- 
plishments of our graduates today, 
we are forced to the conclusion that 
the realization or fulfillment of 
purposes has not been fully 
reached. 


A Practical Program Needed 


In order to establish a type- 
writing course that will meet 
with the unanimous approval 
of employers, a practical, defi- 
nite, workable course of study 
must be formulated. Indeed, 
the function of the typist, the 
opportunities, the qualifica- 
tions the standards, and the 
salaries offered are vaguely 
known to the average in- 
structor. The identical proc- 
esses of teaching, the same 
budgetary requirements, the 
required ten- and ‘fifteen-min- 
ute continuity tests are de- 
manded by the preceptor with- 
out any conclusive proof that 
the work is worth while or practicable. 

The instructors should certainly 
realize that the duties of the typist 
are not merely confined to the writing 
of letters; they should understand 
that this is only a small portion of 
the typist’s function. In fact, the 
tasks are so varied, that only a frac- 
tion can be profitably taught; a great 
deal must be learned on the job. 

Let us consider some of the diversi- 
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fied units of work that are required: 


The addressing of cards and envelopes. 
The making of labels. 

Preparing stencils on the typewriter 
and illuminated drawing board. 
Fill-ins. 

Form Letters. 

Various legal forms. 

Invoices, statements. 

Tabulated statistical reports. 

Business instruments. 

Purchase and sales orders. 

Rough drafts. 

Telegrams. 

Minutes of meetings. 


The typist may also be requested to 
operate some of the calculating ma- 
chines, answer the telephone, act as a 
receptionist, operate the Graphotype 
and Addressograph, use the check- 
protectors, employ the facilities of 
the stencil and gelatin duplicating 
machines, file, etc. The integration 
and fusion of some of these units 


“The duties of the typist are not merely confined to the 


writing of letters.’’ 


with the typewriting course should be 
considered although the office prac- 
tice laboratory will have to be utilized 


to some extent. Instead of learning 
isolated jobs, the consolidation of the 
skills and learnings is psychologically 
correct and is to be recommended. 


Concomitant Abilities Important 


Although the mechanical features 
of the typewriter and other office ap- 


pliances will, no doubt, be learned 
eventually, the intangible attributes 
of the typist should not be overlooked 
by the instructor. A good knowledge 
of English, spelling, grammar, and 
punctuation is necessary ; the student 
must have inculcated those essentials 
of neatness, accuracy, responsibility, 
rapidity, correspondence techniques, 
in-date information, punctuality, busi- 
ness ethics, self-evaluation in work, 
health habits, and a desire to im- 
prove. Only recently, an article was 
written disputing the importance of 
these characteristics; however, all 
studies in the past by authorities in 
the field have shown conclusively 
that they are essential. No teacher 
or course of study should be so 
inflexible that these factors cannot be 
considered a vital part of the course. 
After all, we are not teaching our 
pupils to be mere automatons! 


Testing in the Typing Class 


The next of the major objectives 
of the subject to be included 
is a practical testing program. 
The traditional ten- or fifteen- 
minute speed test is still being 
used by many schools as a re- 
quisite for promotion. This 
testing procedure has _ been 
used exclusively in the ma- 
jority of the secondary 
schools without any thought 
of the consequences or disad- 
vantages inherent in the sys- 
tem. Is this a desirable form 
of testing? Most assuredly 
not! The system is quite arti- 
ficial, it does not measure the 
true ability of the student. In 
order to qualify as a compe- 
tent typist, it is important that 
the teacher know exactly what 
the student can do in actual 
production that is timed. 

Dr. Weglein, Superintend- 
ent of Schools in Baltimore, made 
this statement at the Baltimore E. C. 
T. A. convention a year ago: “A 
sixty per cent typist is not a typist.” 
Yet schools allow students to gradu- 
ate with only sixty per cent as a pass- 
ing requirement; these same indi- 
viduals are given the opportunity of 
securing a position as a typist. 

In Baltimore, the cooperation of 
the Testing Bureau and the business 
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men has resulted in evolving the fol- 
lowing principle: “A certificate of 
recommendation will be given to 
those students who have reached 
definite standards which have been 
approved.” No student will be al- 
lowed to fill out an application blank 
unless, he, first, produces this certifi- 
cate. Yes, the student will secure a 
diploma but, unless he has received 
this proficiency award, he will find 
it extremely difficult to obtain a posi- 
tion in the city. 

Practices with regards to test vary 
in types of schools and localities. In 
Detroit, a great deal of difficulty in 
placement rests upon the fact that the 
student must type fifty words per 
minute. The following are minimum 
typing speeds required :* 


Private commercial schools.. 65 w.p.m. 
Private employment agencies 55 “ 
Free employment agencies.. 55 

Civil Service 45 
Public High Schools 


In an analysis of the various 
standards required by business, Mr. 
Wilson? discovered that the business 
office criteria demanded was a mini- 
mum speed of fifty-five words per 
minute for a ten-minute test. 

In Baltimore, the course of study 
calls for a minimum speed of forty- 
five words per minute for graduation 
standards. ‘Tabulation, direct dicta- 
tion to the machine, rough drafts. 
letters, unpunctuated copy, and drills 
are also given in the course of study. 
The Whitewater State Teachers Col- 
lege sponsored a commercial educa- 
tional survey in 1931. The require- 
ments on the examination included 
untimed tests in letter writing, tabula- 
tions, theory of the mechanics of the 
machine, and a speed test. Many of 
the present practices of business men 
are to rate typists on a speed test on 
continuity copy; sometimes a test on 
letter writing is included. Many 
schools give tests on typewriting in- 
formation and parts of the machine. 


Variations in Typing Tests 


However, many doubting Thom- 
ases will say, “But, that’s all been 
changed now ; the new-type tests have 
eliminated these practices.” In order 
to determine the present testing pro- 
cedures, I have examined the most 
popular typewriting tests that have 
been published and are now being 
used for determining typewriting 
ability. In many respects they are 


1 Mitchell, Ivan, “An of Job 


ments as Aids in Vocational Guidance in Sku 
Courses,” Balance Sheet, March, 1935. 

2 Wilson, Raymond B., “Standards in Business 
Education as Viewed from the Business Office,” 
‘ted National Business Education Quarterly, Katt, 
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worth while ; however, many discrep- 
ancies relative to required standards 
are evident. 


Sum- 
Test mary A B C 


Alignment 2 
Word Division 1 
Directions 1 
Proofreading 1 
Centering 3 
Spelling 2 
Tabulation 5 
Rough Drafts 4 
Fill-Ins 1 
Letters 4 
Informational 4 
Speed Tests 5 


“T” refers to Timed Tests. 


Recapitulation: Tests A-B-C-D-E-F-G 
represent the most commonly-used type- 
writing tests now published for teachers’ 
use. In the majority of cases, the work is 
not practical; entirely too much time is 
given for even the simple types of work. 
There is no pressure practice ; one particu- 
lar unit is given rather than many projects 
of the same unit. Many of the tests are 
untimed—those that are timed are not 
reliable or valid. Tests E and G comprise 
many additional factors that improve the 
test somewhat. It is not surprising to see 
that 71 per cent of the tests require con- 
tinuity speed tests. e 


The above tests are, in the main, 
nothing more important than what 
the classroom teacher desires in ordi- 
nary budgetary projects. In order to 


_ be valid and reliable, the entire test- 


ing program needs a thorough “go- 
ing over” by experts in the field. The 
National Clerical Ability Tests are a 
step in the right direction; however, 
they fall short in not requiring pres- 
sure work. In order to justify an 
adequate testing program, the follow- 
ing standards should be attained by 
the advanced typist : 


Unit of Work Typing Speed 
Rough Drafts 

Envelopes 

Letters 

Tabulations 

Fill-Ins 

Stencils 

Invoices 


Recommendations 


1. The student should practice 
regularly until he has mastered the 
project thoroughly. An achievement 
test is then administered to determine 
the specific knowledges and_ skills 
mastered. If the student has passed 
this test satisfactorily, the instructor 
should give a test on production work 
under pressure. At the end of th, 
term, the student should receive 
practical office problems to test com- 
plete mastery of all the work of the 
semester. This final test should be 
given under pressure, 


2. Every effort should be made to 
reduce the importance of continuity 
copying for grading purposes. For 
the improvement of the skill of type- 
writing technique in an effort to im- 
prove general speed, it is feasible; 
however the grade should be deter- 
mined by the speed on production 
work; this is the only method of 
measuring the true ability of the stu- 
dents on general office situations. 

3. Untimed tests have no place in 
the advanced typewriting course. 
From the very beginning, everythin.) 
should be timed regardless of the 
material used. 

4. Informational, spelling, align- 
ment, word-division, centering, direc- 
tion following tests should be used as 
pretests, diagnostic, or remedial test. 
rather than as achievement tests in 
the strictest sense. 

5. All work, after the skill ha: 
been acquired, should be marked on 
the acceptable basis only, rather than 
deducting so much for each error. 
In an office, the work is judged on its 
acceptability. 

6. Time-motton study is important 
so that all unnecessary movements 
not conducive to success be elimi- 
nated. Note the haphazard move- 
ments of the students during the 
typewriting period: 

7. No grades should be given for 
budgets; units of work should be 
given for learning purposes only. 

8. Standards and norms do not tell 
all; teachers should be interested in 
what the student can do—how much 
progress has been made—what ability 
does the student possess rather than 
judging his work by the norms and 
standards of other students and com- 
munities. How well does he measure 
up to the office standards should be 
the sole criteria of measurement. 

9. Alignment is very important 
and more practice is needed by the 
students. Only two tests that were 
examined contained this factor. At 
the present time, many offices are 
using complicated forms that require 
five or more carbons; this is one 
phase of the work that has not re- 
ceived the attention it should. 

10. More experimentation in the 
field of testing is necessary so that 
valid and reliable measures may be 
utilized to the fullest extent. 

11. There should be more emphasis 
on those personal characteristics 
which are necessary in every organ- 
ization. 

12. Every effort should be made to 
fuse and integrate closely allied units 
of work. For example, the illumi- 
nated drawing board should be taught 
in conjunction with the preparation 
of stencils; the adding and calculat- 
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A College Study in Teaching Business 
Communication 


T= experiment described in this 
article was conducted during the 
summer session of 1942. Eleven stu- 
dents participated. Their education- 
al background was six semesters of 
work toward an A. B. degree, includ- 
ing three semesters of typewriting 
and shorthand, two semesters of ac- 
counting, and one semester of file de- 
partment operation and control. 

The summer session covered a 
period of twelve weeks. During seven 
of the twelve weeks concentrated lec- 
tures were given three times weekly 
on the theory of writing sales, order, 
credit, collection, adjustment, and ap- 
plication letters. Analysis, discus- 
sion, and criticism of letters were em- 
phasized. Assignments during this 
first seven-week period were of an 
analytical nature. At the end of the 
seven-week period a theory test was 
given. No examination was given at 
the end of the course. 

The following paragraphs describe 
the experimental part of the course 
conducted during the last five weeks 
of the summer session. 

One of our business classrooms is 
furnished with steel equipment. This 
room was selected as the “Centralized 
Stenographic Department” for our 
course purposes. A second room in 
the business department equipped 
with large accounting desks and files 
was selected as the “Correspondents’ 
Office.” Previous to the opening of 
the summer session the instructor of 
the course had developed a unified 
series of problem letters for the five 
departments of a business. The com- 
pany selected as the basis for these 
problem letters was the one which 
furnished the steel equipment in the 
business room previously referred to. 
Not only its equipment, but also its 
catalog was available for student ref- 
erence. In addition to working out 
the fifteen to twenty problem letters 
for each of the five departments, the 
instructor set up a file containing all 
supporting correspondence for the 
problem letters, such as previous or- 
ders, shipping orders, duplicate bills 
of lading, inter-office communica- 
tions, credit memorandums, an ac- 
counts receivable ledger, etc. The 
students had to make frequent refer- 
ence to this supporting data before 
they could answer the problem letters. 
The problem letters were typed on 
letterheads of other companies and 
represented incoming correspondence. 
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The next step in instructor-prepa- 
ration for this course experiment was 
the making of a chart for the rota- 
tion of the students from depart- 
mental desk to departmental desk, 
either as correspondent or as secre- 
tary. In this rotation chart the stu- 
dents were referred to by number. 
The rotation plan was so worked out 
that by the end of the five-week 
period, each student had been at each 
departmental desk once or twice as 
correspondent and once or twice as 
secretary. After the chart was com- 
pleted the students drew a number, 
and from that time on the student ro- 
tated according to her number on the 
chart. 


first morning dictation, the secre- 
taries were preparing for the work of 
the period: securing supplies such as 


. letterheads, second sheets, carbons, 


envelopes; cleaning typewriter and 
typewriter keys, etc. 

Ten minutes after the opening of 
the class period all the secretaries 
went to the Correspondents’ Office 
and to the desk to which they had 
been assigned on the rotation chart. 
As soon as a correspondent had com- 
pleted the first morning dictation the 
secretary returned to the Central 
Stenographic Department and started 
the work of transcription. The cor- 
respondent had the privilege of call- 
ing the secretary for dictation at any 
time during the fifty-minute period. 
The secretary was obliged to tran- 
scribe all the dictation she received 
and have it on the desk of the cor- 
respondent for signature before the 
next class period. 
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Daily Routine 


On the morning of the class peri- 
ods, those who were assigned as de- 
partmental correspondents for the 
period went to the Correspondents’ 
Office, where the various desks were 
indicated by cards labelled : Sales Cor- 


respondent, Order Correspondent, 
Credit Correspondent, Collection Cor- 
respondent, Adjustment Correspond- 
ent. On each desk was a stack of de- 
partmental mail requiring answer— 
the problem letters for that depart- 
ment. The correspondents were al- 
lowed ten minutes to prepare their 
first morning dictation. 

The students who were assigned to 
the Central Stenographic Department 
for a class period found their desk 
by cards labelled: Secretary to Sales 
Correspondent, Secretary to Order 
Correspondent, etc. During the first 
ten minutes of the period, while the 
correspondents were preparing their 


Grading Plan 


A file in the Centralized Steno- 
graphic Department contained a fold- 
er with each student’s number on the 
folder tab. All duplicate copies of 
letters were placed in the correspond- 
ent’s folder by the secretary, who 
stapled them to a record sheet special- 
ly prepared for this course. These 
duplicate copies were used for grad- 
ing the work of the correspondent. 
The grading sheet was so constructed 
that the student could tell, for each 
letter she had written, what qualities 
of letter writing the letter had ex- 
celled in, or was deficient in. 


The upper half of the record sheet 
is used for grading the work of the 
correspondent. Imagination, consid- 
eration, construction, concreteness, 
cheerfulness, compactness, style, cor- 
rectness, psychology and business at- 
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titude are the qualities and traits con- 
sidered. The lower half of the rec- 
ord sheet, on which the work of the 
secretary is graded, lists form, bal- 
ance, typescript, erasures, spelling, 
transcription and secretarial attitude. 

In addition to marking this grad- 
ing sheet the carbon copies were an- 
notated by the instructor with sug- 
gestions for the improvement of each 
letter. The original copies had to be 
read and signed by the correspond- 
ent, folded, inserted in the envelope, 
and placed on the instructor’s desk. 
These original copies were used for 
grading the work of the secretary 
who had transcribed them, and for 
judging the correspondent’s ability to 
determine whether or not 
the letter was mailable. 
The correspondent had the 
privilege of returning un- 
mailable letters to the sec- 
retary for retyping. 

The minimum number 
of letters which a student 
was required to answer: 
during a class period was 
five. As a result of this 
experiment student- 
correspondents dictated 
approximately 450 letters 
in fifteen 50-minute 
periods, an average of one 
letter composed and dic- 
tated every ten minutes of 
the class period by each 
student acting as corre- 
spondent during that peri- 
od. Students were not 
permitted to see the prob- 
lem letters before they came to their 
desk on the morning of the class day. 
The only preparation they could 
make for the answering of the prob- 
lem letters was a review of the theory 
covering the type of letter used in 
the department to which they had 
been assigned for the period. 


A Follow-up of the Plan 


A questionnaire was given to the 
students participating in this experi- 
ment at the close of the summer ses- 
sion. Here are the questions: 

Note: Method One, referred to in 
the questionnaire, is the lecture method 
used in previous years in the teaching 
of this course. The experimental 
method described in this article is 
called Method Two in the question- 
naire. 


1. Do you think you had more 


learning experiences under Method | 


Two than you would have had under 
Method One? 

2. Did you find Method Two more 
appealing than writing an isolated 
letter for an isolated problem outside 
of class periods? 
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3. Did you find it stimulating to act 
in the rotating capacity of corre- 
spondent and secretary? 

4. Do you think your production 
would have been of a higher quality 
if you had had more time to work on 
the problems? 

5. When you were acting in the ca- 
pacity of secretary, did you increase 
your knowledge of Business Com- 
muncation, or do you consider the 
time spent in taking dictation and 
transcription of no value from the 
viewpoint of developing your know- 
ledge of the subject? 

6. Do you think we should go back 
to Method One, and, if so, why? Or, 


A Student Correspondent Dictates to Her Student Secretary at 


Notre Dame College. 


should we use Method Two in the 
future? 

The students were asked to answer 
the questions immediately and anony- 
mously, not in their handwriting, but 
at the typewriter. The answers to 
the questions are summarized in the 
chart shown below. 


SUMMARY OF ANSWERS 


Question Yes No Qualified 


10 1 os 
11 (in favor of Method II) 


Individual Comments to Questions 

1. I never would have realized that 
so much was involved in the transac- 
tions before they could be handled 
satisfactorily. 

I think that this method is valuable 
because it must be so much like real 
working conditions. I felt right 
along as though I had a job—the kind 
one gets paid for. 


I think it more nearly approaches 
actual business problems. 

Method Two is much more prac- 
tical than Method One. 

I came in contact with the actual 
business problems. 

In Method Two you are actually 
facing the problems that occur in a 
true business atmosphere. 

After the theory course I consider 
the practice done in Method Two to 
be the ideal situation. 

2. I think Method One is probably 
the more appealing from the point of 
view of writing, but the second more 
valuable in experience. 

Method Two approximated an of- 
fice situation to a certain extent, thus 
creating interest in the 
problem at hand. 

I found Method Two 
very appealing. Indeed, I 
was conscious of a feel- 
ing of pride because I was 
subjected to this type of 
education. I like to write 
isolated letters, however. 
I get more of a feeling of 
accomplishment and satis- 
faction of workmanship. 
Of course, that method is 
rather academic. 

Method Two made the 
work more interesting. 

Method Two presents 
actual business conditions. 

3. Yes, but more so in 
the rotating capacity of 
correspondent. 

I dreaded being each 
one in turn, with the same 
degree of trepidation. I didn’t worry 
so much about being secretary— 
there wasn’t that element of time to 
be considered. I would have gone 
mildly mad had I been one type of 
worker straight through. 

It seemed very business-like to act 
in the rotating capacity of corre- 
spondent and secretary. This gave 
us an insight into the duties and prob- 
lems of each. ; 

The rotating program was most 
interesting—especially after you had 
an inkling as to what might be re- 
quired. 

Two long periods of either would 
have become monotonous. 

4. Yes, because sometimes there 
wasn’t enough time to cover al the 
work. 

I think that my production would 
have been of much higher quality. 
I am used to revising and improving, 
and working according to some sort 
of outline that has been mulled over 
for a length of time prior to writing. 
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I think that that is half the joy of 
writing. 

The production would undoubtedly 
have been of much higher quality if 
there had been more time. However, 
under regular business conditions, 
there isn’t very much time. 

Yes, because it was difficult to 
work in such a short period of time. 

Perhaps, but real office experience 
would surely not give us any more 
time to get out the number of letters ; 
therefore, it was up to us to get the 
theory reviewed before class. 

I work better under pressure. 

The more time a person spends on 
a problem, the more complicated the 
problem gets. With such a limited 
time element we had to do our best 
or else. . . I think we all realized 
this, too. 


5. You can learn the technicalities 
of the department and you can learn 
‘rom the style of the correspondent. 

Although being a correspondent 
vave you a chance to be more crea- 
tive, I learned from the ideas of the 
other members of the class. 


Being a secretary was worthwhile 
in that we were required to change 
construction, paragraphing and gram- 
mar when necessary. 

Yes, I did learn more about Busi- 
ness Communication during the time 
I acted as secretary. For instance, 
there was the matter of transcription. 
The fundamental basis of English 
was also improved. 

I learned a great deal more as a 
correspondent than as a secretary, 
but I don’t think that time was 
wasted as secretary. 


Acting as secretary, I learned from 
the mistakes I recognized in the cor- 
respondent’s work. 


I learned a great deal as a secre- 
tary. My correspondent didn’t stand 
for any errors in spelling, punctua- 
tion, etc., and I learned that precision 
counted. 


6. I think that Method Two should 
be used, since, just as a laboratory 
in science, it provides experimental 
knowledge. 


I think that Method Two is the 
best learning process, but I think 
lectures should precede the actual of- 
fice work as was done this summer. 


I think the second method is more 
difficult, but more educative. 

I think that Method Two is the 
best way and the most interesting 
way. 

By all means use Method Two, as, 
after all, it did take us off our feet, 
especially the first weeks, when we 
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realized how important our attitude 


'is to the answering correctly of 


just one letter. All the different 
sources of information we had to 
take recourse to could never be ac- 
tually used in doing just ordinary 
home assignments. Hearing about 
Dun & Bradstreet is one thing; really 
using the information to determine 
the status of orders is another thing. 
All in all, I am glad you have this 
method. I think we have it all over 
on the students of the past who took 
this course. 

I think that Method Two should be 
used in the future. I have heard of 
students in other years who spent 
as long as eight hours on a letter. 
It doesn’t seem as though the student 
is learning business methods if it 
takes that long to write a letter. 


Instructor’s Views 


The instructor’s observations of 
the experiment follow: 

1. The students were keenly in- 
terested in the work of the course. 


2. The letters produced were equal 
in quality to those produced in previ- 
ous years under Method One. Since 
the time allowed under Method Two 
was limited, it is the instructor’s opin- 
ion that the stimulus of interest was 
accountable for the quality of the 
letters. 


3. The output of letters was double 


that of previous years under Method 
One. 


This department, now conducted by 
Dr, Estelle L. Popham, Bucknell University, 
Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, is open to ques- 
tions from our readers on any transcription 
points. Dr. Popham will consult leading 
authors of typing manuals, style books, and 
transcription texts to determine the con- 
sensus on proper usages. 


QUESTIONS 


. Should envelope addresses be single or 
double spaced? 


. What mark of punctuation follows a 
request stated in question form, as 
“Will you please send your check by 
Friday’’? 


. Should ‘‘Vice President’ 
with a hyphen? 


. Which form is preferred: “611 Thirty- 
first Street,” or ““611—3Ist Street’’? 


be written 


. Pursuant to last month’s discussion of 
the proper form for writing titles of 
magazines is this question from a read- 
er: “In printed manuscript how should 
| write Occupations, the Vocational 
Guidance Magazine?” 


Now turn to page 31 for the correct 
answers as given by the majority of au- 
thorities. More questions will appear in 
the next issue of THE JOURNAL. 


The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


When we went to school—and we dare say things haven’t changed much in this respect 
—“all the answers” could be found in the “back of the book.” 


For the many teachers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their 


questions, THE JOURNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of 


interest to all. 


Here is one of the queries we’ve received and one phase of the question 


was answered in last month’s issue of THE JouRNAL. The answer is continued on the 


very last page in this issue of the magazine. 


What are business houses doing to make the maximum 


use of their existing office machines and equipment? 
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Simplified Ledger-Closing 
Procedures 


by Earl Clevenger 


Central State College 
Edmond, Oklahoma 


‘HANGES are being made in 

courses to stress practices that 
in many instances, may be temporary 
in nature and applicable only for the 
duration. Many of these changes, 
however, will result in improvements 
of instruction that will be used for 
years to come. Wherever changes 
are feasible, it is expedient that they 
be used even though their only value 
may be to promote our success in the 
war. For the most part, however, 
this is not the case with the principles 
of bookkeeping. For that reason, the 
following suggestions are of a type 
that can be used immediately and also 
after the war. 


Inventory Adjustment 


One of the most difficult concepts 
for the average student to grasp is 
the making of adjustments in find- 
ing the cost of goods sold. Why not 
teach the concept in a_ simplified 
form? 

There was a time when many texts 
taught the use of a single merchan- 
dising account to handle all inven- 
tory, purchase, and sales _transac- 
tions. The weakness of that plan is 
that it did not clearly reveal certain 
facts because of the confusion in the 
price situation, entries being made in 
the same account at both cost and 
selling price. Naturally, in time that 
confusion was eliminated by the use 
of additional accounts. But the use 
of these new accounts resulted in 
confusion for the beginning student 
when he attempted to prepare peri- 
odic summaries. The adjustment 
could be considerably simplified by 
entering both inventory and purchase 
transactions in the same account 
somewhat as is done in the handling 
of supplies. There would then be a 
combined adjusting-closing entry to 
transfer from the account the amount 
dealing with the cost of goods sold. 
This combination inventory and pur- 
chase account could be given a name 
such as Merchandise Cost, to dis- 
tinguish clearly from Merchandise 
Sales. 
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The following data are entered in 
an account to show how the combined 
account might appear after the ad- 
justment is made: 

Inventory of Merchandise on 

Jan. 1 (beginning of period). 
Cash purchases during period .. 
Acct. purchases during period.. 
Inventory of merchandise on 

January 31 (end of period) .. 


$2,750.00 
100.00 
5,165.00 


2,675.00 


periods. Closing entries are made 
for two purposes: (1) to transfer to 
the capital section of the ledger (own- 
er’s account or accounts or surplus) 
the net result of the operations of the 
period ; and (2) to provide a conveni- 
ent means for the bookkeeper to 
group transactions by fiscal or ac- 
counting periods. This second part 
of the concept is for the bookkeeper’ s 
convenience and may be modified to 
suit his needs. The traditional prac- 
tice of closing the ledger by means 
of entries through a Profit and Loss 
account is so well established thai 
many writers may criticize any other 
method as radical or impractical. .\ 
simplified procedure such as is pre- 
sented here has been recognized as 
sound by some textbook writers ani 
by practical accountants. 

Many now teach the preparation 
of journal entries (often based on 


Merchandise Cost 


Mdse Inventory 
Cash Purchases 
Acct. Purchases 


Mdse Inventory 


The conventional ruling of the tra- 
ditional two-column ledger is fol- 
lowed in the above illustration. If the 
entries are made on a machine the 
first amount in the account with a 
February date would be the amount 
of the inventory at the end of the 
period and for the beginning of the 
new period. The amount to be trans- 
ferred from the account in this case 
is $5,340.00. If the amount is to be 
transferred to the Profit and Loss 
account the journal entry could be as 
follows to make this transfer (which 
would take care of the adjustment- 
closing entry for Merchandise Inven- 
tory and the closing of the amount of 
the Merchandise Purchases. ) 


January 31 Profit and Loss 5,340.00 
Merchandise Cost 5,340.00 
to adjust 


This one change in the traditional 
handling of the merchandise ac- 
counts would materially simplify ad- 
justing procedures ; for this one gives 
students more trouble than any other 
in the first part of the course. 


Closing Procedures 


Adjusting entries are made to cor- 
rect account balances to reflect the re- 
sults of transactions that are not re- 
corded currently (from day to day) 
so that financial data will be correctly 
classified by fiscal or accounting 


1943 
$2,750.00 Jan. 31 To adjust 
100.00 - 
5,165.00 


31 Inventory 


8,015.0) 


data taken from the working sheet ) 
to close nominal or temporary capital 
accounts to the Profit and Loss ac- 
count; and then close the Profit and 
Loss account into the capital section 
of the ledger. This serves to dis- 


_tinguish clearly between fiscal or ac- 


counting periods by closing nominal 
account balances at the end of each 
period. These are among the most 
active accounts in the ledger and, for 
that reason, the ones for which new 
sheets must be supplied most often. 
This grouping by accounting periods 
may be achieved by changing the 
page at the end of each period, there- 
by eliminating the work in connec- 
tion with transferring the balance 
and of ruling. A new sheet may be 
used for a temporary account for 
each period, or the back of the sheet 
may be used for a second period, 
thereby providing a fresh page for 
each period. When such a plan is 
used for these accounts, the only part 
of the closing procedure that is leit 
in the ledger at the end of the period 
is the part that deals with the trans- 
ferring of the net result of operations 
(increase or decrease in capital) to 
the capital section of the ledger. This 
can be achieved by a single entry, 
thus reducing closing procedures to 
the making of a single entry and of 
changing the sheets used on the ac- 
counts that under the traditional plan 
would be closed. 
(Concluded on page 22) 
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Business Machines For School 
Laboratories, Part 


S IMPLICITY of Operation ranked 


fifth in importance in the selec- 
iion of machines for the school lab- 
oratory. 


Basic Operations or Complicated 
Operations? 


A machine may be simple to oper- 
ate and yet provide for the learning 
if basic operations which apply to 
‘be more complicated types of ma- 
-hines. For example, typewriting is 
. basic process involved in many ma- 
chines. The following question was 
asked in order that this statement 
night be more fully considered. “Do 
vou believe machines should be pur- 
chased which provide basic opera- 
‘ions, as opposed to those which re- 
quire complicated operations?” <A 
total of 84 per cent (or 118 schools) 
answered “yes.” Six per cent (or 8 
schools) answered “no,” and 10 per 
cent (or 14 schools) declined to 
answer. The answers by types of 
schools are shown in Table VIII. 

Thirty-four of the schools answer- 
ing “yes” (majority opinion) made a 
comment with their answers. A few 
of these comments follow : 


“In most complicated machines basic op- 
erations are combined in unusual ways. 
The exact sequence often is peculiar to a 
specific job,” 

“These ‘complicated operations’ may 
vary so much in various machine models 
that learning them in the hope that the 
particular technique learned by the stu- 
dent will coincide with the techniques he 
will come across in business does not war- 
rant purchasing those machines. Good 
basic machines are always more practical.” 

“For machines are ‘tailor-made’ and it 
would be out of all possibility to provide 
all specialties.” 


Three of the schools answering 
no” (minority opinion) made a 
comment with their answers and these 
three comments follow: 


ae 


“The student’s training should be ver- 
tical wherever possible.” 

“Buy the most expensive, if the board 
can afford it.” 

“Community and pupil needs—the de- 
termining factor.” 


Developing Skills and/or 
Acquaintanceship 


A primary aim of any business ma- 
chines laboratory must be either ac- 
quaintanceship with or the develop- 
ment of skill on the machines found 
in the laboratory. The following 
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by Charles R. Spindler 


Former Teacher in Seymour High School 
Seymour, lowa 


Now Serving with the United States Navy 


Editor’s Comment: Two instal- 
ments of this article have been 
published, namely, in the March 
and April issues of the Journal. 
This month’s presentation con- 
cludes the series, 


question was asked to find if it is pos- 
sible to develop acquaintanceship and 
possibly skill on the less complicated 
types of machines. “Do you believe 
that skills and/or acquaintanceship 
may be developed with less compli- 
cated types of equipment?” A total 
of 70 per cent (or 98 schools) an- 
swered “yes.” Eighteen per cent (or 
25 schools) answered ‘‘no,” and 12 
per cent (or 17 schools) declined to 
answer. The answers by types of 
schools are shown in Table IX. 

Twenty-six of the schools answer- 
ing ‘‘yes” (majority opinion) made a 
comment with their answers. A few 
of these comments follow: 


“I believe both may be developed since 
in both cases work habits in the last anal- 
ysis govern returns.” 


“Simple machines offer much hand op- 
eration that teaches better than automatic 
operation.” 

“This, of course, depends upon the skill. 
Usually less complicated types of equip- 
ment is advisable for beginners.” 

“Skills may be developed with less com- 
plicated types, acquaintanceship with the 
complicated types. Time is an important 
element in developing skilled operators.” 

Nine schools answering “no” 
(minority opinion) made a comment 
with their answers. A few of these 
comments follow: 

“Every machine is a problem in itself. 
A student should Jearn to operate those 
machines he will eventually use.” 

“Better to learn on more complicated 
machines, in order to be ready, than to 
learn on simple machines and not know 
how to operate the complicated.” 

“The first class I ever taught in office 
machine practice was ‘taught’ without a 
single machine. It was a disgrace!” 


Conclusions on Simplicity of 
Operation 


The majority opinion is as fol- 
lows: (1) Machines should be pur- 
chased which provide the basic oper- 
ations. If the fundamental tech- 
niques are taught on the less compli- 
cated types of machines, these tech- 
niques may be transferred in acquir- 
ing skill on the more complicated ma- 
chines of the same general type. In 
other words, basic operations should 
be taught rather than complicated op- 


Table VIII 
SHOULD BASIC MACHINES BE PROVIDED AS OPPOSED TO COMPLICATED ONES? 


Type of School 


No Not Replying Total 


High Schools 
Business Colleges 
Vocational Schools 
Junior Coileges 
Teacher Training 
Universities 
Miscellaneous 


_ 


_ 


Totals 


Table IX 
CAN SKILL AND/OR ACQUAINTANCESHIP BE DEVELOPED ON THE LESS 
COMPLICATED TYPES OF EQUIPMENT? 


Type of School Yes 


No Not Replying 


High Schools 58 
Business Colleges 14 
Vocational Schools 

Junior Colleges 

Teacher Training 

Universities 

Miscellaneous 


8 


Totals 
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erations, because the basic operations 
may be applied to several machines, 
while the complicated operations may 
have to be learned for only one ma- 
chine on a specific job. One should 
note, however, that to date no classi- 
fication of basic operations exists, at 
least to the writer’s knowledge. (2) 
Skills and/or acquaintanceship may 
be developed with the less compli- 
cated types of equipment. 


Adequate Text Material 


Adequate Text Material ranked 
sixth in importance in the selection 
of machines for the school labora- 
tory. Several teachers indicated that 
they made their own text materials 
and considered this.criterion of no 
importance whatsoever. 

An abundance of text material is 
available from machine manufactur- 
ers, who are desirous of helping ma- 
chine teachers to make their teaching 
more effective. Also, several book 
publishers offer books dealing with 
various business machines. 


Sales Talk by Machine Salesman 


Sales Talk by Machine Salesman 
ranked seventh in importance in the 
selection of machines for. the school 
laboratory, which indicated that this 
criterion has very little, if any, im- 
portance in the selection of machines 
in the opinion of experienced ma- 
chine teachers. 
tion, however, that there is any more 
scientific method of judging the dura- 
bility of a machine; hence, it is the 
writer’s personal opinion that sales 
presentations and demonstrations are 
more effective than responses from 
the teachers would indicate. 


Conclusions on Criteria 


Although Frequency of Use in the 
Community ranked first in im- 
portance for all schools combined, 
the schools responding were not will- 
ing to teach only those machines 
found in the community. The indi- 
cation thereby implied is that the 
actual value of this criterion prob- 
ably is of much less importance than 
the replies suggest. A survey, how- 
ever, is valuable in finding what ma- 
chines are being used in the immedi- 
ate community when some emphasis 
upon local needs may be desired. 

Variety of Types of Equipment 
ranked second in importance for all 
schools combined. A majority of the 
schools reported that they taught 
their machines in laboratories on a 
rotation plan, and variety is an es- 
sential prerequisite for this plan of 
teaching. The majority of schools 
also believe that a variety of equip- 
ment is more effective in teaching 
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There is no indica- — 


business machines than a battery of 
one type, The variety provides the 
students with a greater knowledge 
of machine skills than can be pro- 
vided by only one or two types of ma- 
chines. 

Adaptability to Demonstrating 
Fundamental Machine Techniques 
ranked third in importance for all 
schools combined. The majority be- 
lieves that there is a transfer-of- 
training of fundamental techniques 
from the machines found in the 
school laboratory to other machines 
of the same general type found in 
business. The majority also believes 
that hand-operated machines (with 
few exceptions) are to be preferred 
for training purposes in the labor- 
atory. They further believe that 
teacher skill and business experience 
are not necessary prerequisites to the 
successful teaching of a business ma- 
chines laboratory. 

Cost ranked fourth in importance 
for all schools combined. Many of 
the schools believe that second-hand 
machines are adequate for a machines 
laboratory. Many of the schools 
further believe that the machines in 
the laboratory should not be traded 
in frequently, but that they should be 
traded in only when they fail to per- 


form the functions for which they 
were purchased, or when they have 
become obsolete. 

Simplicity of Operation ranked 
fifth in importance for all schools 
combined. The majority opinion is 
that basic operations should be taught 
as opposed to complicated operations. 
The complicated operations may be 
learned on the job, preferably because 
the complicated operations required 
a distinctive sequence of simple op- 
erations. Intensive training of pu- 
pils on complicated machines, in the 
hope that they may secure employ- 
ment on a particular machine is of 
doubtful value unless definite place- 
ment is provided. The schools re- 
porting further indicate that skills 
and/or acquaintanceship may be de- 
veloped on the less complicated types 
of equipment. 


Adequate Text Material ranke: 
sixth in importance for all schools 
combined and is of relatively little im- 
portance in the selection of machines. 


Sales Talk by Machine Salesmai 
ranked an unimportant seventh for 
all schools combined and is of little 
importance in the selection of ma- 
chines according to schools replying 
to the inquiry. 


MacARTHUR 


By Rosaire J]. Belanger 
Biddeford, Maine 


The unusual effect in this design 
was obtained by variety in the use of 
letters and characters. Some of those 
used were: ?, colon, X, H, I. O, etc. A 
very effective border was made with 
the use of the H. 

This is one of the entries submitted 
in the 
Artistic Typing Contest conducted by 
Other designs will be 
printed in later issues of this maga- 


Fourth Annual International 


Julius Nelson. 
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A Cooperative Distributive Education 
Program in Wartime 


cooperative edu- 
cation is probably the best an- 
swer to the charges of industrialists 
aud commercial enterprisers that our 
high schools are not doing a good job 
of preparing young people for the 
responsibilities of economic citizen- 
ship. Local systems, however, must 
decide whether or not cooperative 
programs are to be offered. It is 
therefore necessary that school au- 
thorities and the public be informed 
of the wartime problems of distribu- 
tive education in such cooperative 
programs. 

Cooperative distributive education 
cemands that the cooperative employ- 
er assist in a planned training pro- 
gram. Good programs have a plan- 
ned schedule of  industrial-step- 
growth for each student in the pro- 
gram. Each student should become 
economically valuable to his in- 
dividual employer as soon as possible. 
Current demands on the merchant, 
such as O.P.A. regulations and war- 
time search for needed materials, are 
preventing him from spending as 
much time as he otherwise would in 
peace time with the student entrusted 
to his care. This lack of active guid- 
ance on the merchant’s part does not 
necessarily mean that the student’s 
education will suffer, though in many 
cases he will not secure maximum 
benefits from time spent in the stores. 


Store Personnel Problems 


The wartime problems of the re- 
tailer also have other implications in 
regard to cooperative training. Stu- 
dents are often put into positions that 
presuppose experience and training 
which he does not possess. Then if 
the student does not succeed, the 
average merchant is likely to blame 
the program rather than himself. 
This difficulty, if not quickly checked 
by the coordinator, may have a nega- 
tive effect upon the student’s aca- 
demic work. Most programs are set 
up on a basis of three hours of school 
and three hours of work daily. How- 
ever, because of the shortage of 
regular store personnel, many em- 
ployers are having cooperative stu- 
dents work as many as forty hours a 


week. It is, therefore, no surprise. 


when the student comes to class tired 
and unprepared. Often some emer- 
gency condition in the store arises 
which causes this condition and 
makes a solution rather difficult to 
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by Edward A. Greenfield 


Coordinator of Distributive Education 
Weirton, West Virginia 


“Cooperative distributive edu- 
cation demands that the coopera- 
tive employer assist in a planned 
training program. Good programs 
have a planned schedule of in- 
dustrial-step-growth for each stud- 
ent in the program.” 


find. The case of Doris may be con- 
sidered typical : 

Doris was assigned to a drug store 
for three hours daily and eight hours 
on Saturday. For four months she 
was not permitted to work after six 
o’clock or on Sundays; but, when 
the manager was unable to work be- 
cause of a major operation, the co- 
operative student, Doris, and the 
regular girl operated the store by 
themselves. Although the student’s 
academic grades remained high, she 
was under an unduly heavy strain. 

It was impossible to contact the 
owner about the excess hours of em- 
ployment; yet both the student and 
coordinator felt that a moral obliga- 
tion existed that she man the store. 
This condition continued for eight 
weeks whereupon the manager re- 
turned and the student resumed her 


. regular hours. 


Impending Armed Service 


Another student problem came into 
existence with the enactment of the 
18-year-old draft law. Many of our 
male students, knowing that induc- 
tion was inevitable, lost ambition and 
hope for responsible positions with 
employers after commencement. As 
in other departments in the high 
school, a rather fatalistic attitude de- 
veloped. The “let’s have fun while 
we may” attitude was apparent i 
both school and store work. . 

This problem was solved by ac- 
cepting the situation frankly and un- 
dertaking a guidance program of pre- 
paring our cooperative students for 
military careers which will utilize 
their store experience. At the present 
time our boys are seriously consider- 
ing immediate enlistment after com- 
mencement for quartermaster duties 
for the duration and plan post-war 
mercantile careers. This feature of 


our guidance plan is also applied to 
our girls who expect to enlist in the 
WAAC or WAVES. 

However, there are other problems 
of a mental and social nature which 
are not so easily met. Worry over a 
brother or boy friend in the armed 
services is affecting the work of some 
of our students. The desire to spend 
a day away from school and work 
with a departing soldier brother or 
taking a day off because a military 
man is home may cause resentment 
on the part of the merchant and stu- 
dent, if the problem is not handled 
tactfully. There is no set rule to meet 
the situation, but each case should be 
considered individually. In the case 
of a chronic absentee, a shoulder-to- 
shoulder conference usually secufes 
the desired results. 


Other Problems 


The war has accentuated the need 
of re-selling the basic philosophy of 
cooperative distributive education to 
the students, school officials, and 
members of the community. Although 
cooperative high school education will 
probably be the most beneficial in- 
novation in our secondary school cur- 
riculum, our program at the present 
is limited to students who work in 
distributive education. However, the 
local professional man who has lost 
his office help to the military or war 
industries cannot understand why the 
merchant downstairs can employ the 
services of a cooperative student, 
while similar services are denied to 
him. Although most of these men are 
reasonable and accept the fact that 
the coordinator is powerless to help 
him out, even though he believes he 
should have student help, some will 
occasionally complain that the school 
is discriminating unfairly. 

Although cooperating merchants 
do not practice student pirating, 
sometimes a merchant outside the co- 
operating group will attempt to do so. 
As all of our studénts understand 
that their store assignment can only 
be changed with the approval of the 
coordinator, job transfers are con- 
trolled for this reason. However, 
some students resent being prevented 
from working for higher pay rates 
when the opportunity arises. 

A problem which may assume 
greater significance results from the 
changing personnel in chain outfits. 

(Over please) 
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The omy cases of dissatisfaction in 
our program occurred when new 
managers came into local units of two 
large chain organizations. In spite of 
cordial reception and pleasant intro- 
duction of the program, somehow 
neither of the new managers could 
adapt the schedule or duties of the 
students to their ideas of operation. 
In both instances, with the mutual 
consent of the students and man- 
agers, changed store assignments 
were made. 

School officials, besieged by con- 
stant calls for school help, tend to 
assume that the cooperating mer- 
chants do not have the training of 


SOME PROBLEMS 


future employees in mind to the 
same extent that they want inex- 
pensive help, Although this may be 
the position of a few merchants, the 
long record of pre-war cooperative 
employment proves the opposite to 
be true. 

These are only a few of the prob- 
lems faced by cooperative distributive 
education. Nevertheless, all distribu- 
tive education programs have a real 
war job to do. By fulfilling these 
duties successfully, distributive edu- 


cation should weather these wartime . 


difficulties and emerge in a stronger 
place in the school curriculum. 


IN TEACHING 


(Continued from page 14) 


ing machines should be used in con- 
nection with invoices; the funda- 
mental rules of filing may be consid- 
ered when the student is asked to 
type index cards and set up mailing 
lists. In every instance, the informa- 
tion pertaining to the project should 


be thoroughly explained. How many 
students know the purpose of a bill 
of lading, of some of the legal docu- 
ments, etc. In the latter case, only 
the bare essentials need to be ex- 
plained; the commercial law course 
will deal in detail with these subjects. 


SIMPLIFIED LEDGER-CLOSING PROCEDURES 
(Continued from page 18) 


The amount of this single entry to 
close the ledger may be obtained from 
the working sheet, and would be the 
amount that would ordinarily be 
used to make the entry in closing the 
Profit and Loss account, if it is 
closed to surplus or the amount of the 
change (increase or decrease) in cap- 
ital if the proprietor’s or partners’ 
drawing accounts are closed with in- 
come and expense accounts. 


The situation created by the pres- 
ent emergency demands the utiliza- 
tion of every possible short cut to ef- 
ficiency. The use of these simplified 
procedures for making adjusting and 
closing entries makes it possible to 
decrease the time needed to teach this 
section, and thus the course—or to 
introduce additional concepts if such 
will add to the efficiency of those tak- 
ing the course. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION IN THE GOVERNMENT 
(Continued from page 12) 


the action help production?” is the 
final criterion of successful deci- 
sions. This presentation is again made 
specific and real in terms of specific 
job problems checked against the 
four-step procedure for dealing with 
job relations. 


Management Training 


A third package or ten-hour course 
is Job Management Training. This 
ten-hour course is organized in terms 
of the following four steps: (1) 
Break down the job, indicating all de- 
tails of the present method, (2) 
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Question every detail in terms of 
why, what, where, when, whom, and 
how, (3) Develop the new method— 
eliminate, combine, rearrange, sim- 
plify, (4) Apply—sell the superiors 
and operators—give credit. As in 
previous courses, this procedure is 
made real in the terms of specific 
applications of the process to the su- 
pervisor’s immediate job. 

These three brief courses have been 
and are being given to many thou- 
sands of supervisors in government 
and in industry. Their effect cannot 
help but be very significant. Inas- 
much as they are highly standardized 


and limited in scope, their results 
will necessarily be limited. On the 
other hand, just because they are so 
specific, their influence will be more 
easily measured. Many other super- 
visory programs have been developed. 


Pre-Induction Business Education 


The Army, in cooperation with the 
Office of Education, has set up a 
series of pre-induction courses for 
use in the schools prior to induction 
into military or government service. 
Only one, a pre-induction cleric: 
course, has so far been established 
in the field of business. It shou! 
help very much to make more mea:- 
ingful the work in office and cleric:! 
practice, and will no doubt help to 
speed up the installation of courses i1 
office practice in the public secon:- 
ary schools. 


Methods at Variance with 
High School Methodology 


In some ways the teaching method's 
and occasional procedure used in 
these in-service courses is diametri- 
cally opposed to recent trends in edu- 
cation. For example, the work is 
very carefully planned in advance, in- 
stead of decided upon as the learning 
process proceeds. Very limited and 
specific processes are taught but they 
are taught even beyond the point of 
complete mastery. Much use is made 
of slogans and their validity is con- 
stantly emphasized for immediate ap- 
plication. All problems or facts or 
procedures outside the exact scope 
of the course are ignored. The prob- 
lem of articulation of the thing 
learned with the total job situation 
is left to actual experience. 

There is constant and thorough 
check-up rather than the loose pro- 
cedure necessarily used by the schools 
of determining the value of instruc- 
tion in terms of general citizenship. 

To what extent learners and teach- 
ers will accept these teaching pro- 
cedures in place of the more so-called 
Progressive teaching procedures, is 
at present uncertain. The exactness 
and thorough competency striven for 
in the wartime in-service training 
programs may have a defini.e appeal 
to these workers. On the other hand, 
the limitations of the procedure may 
cause an even stronger shift toward 
the Progressive-Activity type teach- 
ing concepts that have dominated the 
public schools in the past decade. 

This brief article obviously does 
not give a complete picture of the 
myriads of training activities of the 
federal government. Moreover, no 
definite statement can be given at 
present for conditions and training 
procedures are necessarily changing 
all the time. 
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Conducted by Clifford Ettinger 
William Howard Taft High School, Bronx, New York 


Take a Letter Miss Brown 


Two Reels, 16 mm. Sound 
Distributed by: 
Stenotype Company 
292 Madison Avenue 
New York City 


Rental: Free 
Film will be presented only by an oper- 
clor or representative of Stenotype 
(Company. If necessary, projection equip- 
nient will be provided free by the com- 
pany. 
Running time: Twenty-three minutes 
Grade placement: Secretarial studies 
classes 


Summary 


The opening scenes depict knights 
on horseback jousting at a medieval 
pageant. The next scenes show 
knights and ladies feasting in a medi- 
eval castle. For their entertainment 
a troubadour recounts the heroic 
deeds of the winner of the tourna- 
ment in song and music. The com- 
inentator states that this sort of 
thing is really the beginning of the 
first letter. We next see a closeup 
of a monk lettering slowly and with 
infinite care an illuminated manu- 
script of great beauty. Next a be- 
wigged Colonial gentleman dressed 
in lace collar and satin coat writes 
very deliberately and elegantly with 
a quill pen, dusting off his letter 
when he has finished with it. In 
grandfather’s time we see a Gibson 
girl using speedwriting, an abbrevi- 
ated form of longhand, but still very 
slow. Next comes stenography and 
the film pays a tribute to all secre- 
taries stating that without stenog- 
raphy the speed of modern business 
would be impossible. A series of 
montage shots show sorting, calcu- 
lating, bookkeeping, and adding ma- 
chines, and the closeup of the Steno- 
type machine. It is pointed out that 
several keys can be struck at the 
same time and that any stenotypist 
can transcribe any other stenotypist’s 
notes because stenotypy notes are 
printed in standard unchangeable ab- 
breviations. The first step is to 
learn the position of the twenty-three 
keys and the method of threading the 
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paper into the machine. The begin- 
ning practice exercises are with the 
first two index fingers only. The 
printed abbreviated symbols cover 
the entire width of the paper. As 
the learner becomes more expert she 
finally removes her eyes from the 
keyboard. 

To demonstrate the superiority of 
Stenotypy a speed test is given in a 
classroom. The speed test is taken 
by the monk, the Colonial gentleman, 
the Gibson girl speedwriter, a stenog- 
rapher and a stenotypist. At 100 
wpm the handwriting gentleman 
drops out. At 200 wpm the speed- 
writing girl drops out. At 250 wpm 
the stenographer drops out but the 
stenotypist continues and takes down 
the excited description of a sports an- 
nouncer who is talking at the rate of 
300 wpm. A cutback shot reverts 
to the monk who has by this time 
completed one word. A closeup of 
the notes taken at 300 wpm is accom- 
panied by a commentary that they are 
just as clear as if they had been 
taken at 50 wpm. 

Next a comparison is made be- 
tween the old Miss Brown as a ste- 
nographer and the new Miss Brown 
as a stenotypist. Dictation of letters 
which must make a six o’clock plane 
is started in the office at 2 P.M. The 
dictation lasts an hour and a quarter. 
Two possibilities are next shown. 
In the first Miss Brown becomes ill 
while transcribing the notes and has 
to be sent home. The other stenog- 
rapher in the office is unable to read 
her notes so that the dictation must 
be given over again in its entirety. 
The second possibility shows the 
more usual case in which Miss Brown 
does not get sick but by dint of much 
rushing completes the transcription 
so that the letters finally make the 
plane by a narrow margin. 

The next scenes show the new 
Miss Brown as a stenotypist. Be- 
cause there are no interruptions for 
sentences that have to be repeated the 
dictation is finished more promptly. 
Since the notes are standard printed 
outlines the transcription work may 
be divided between two or more girls 
and more time saved. 


The film’ends with a commentary 
stating that Stenotypy is already well 
established and that there are twenty 
thousand stenotypists. Montage shots 
show stenotypists reporting law cases 
and boxing and football events. The 
closing scenes show a businessman 
dictating to a cave girl who chisels the 
dictation on a stone slab to the great 
discomfort of the young lady. Hap- 
pily, the cave girl is handed a Steno- 
type machine and the film ends with 
the cave girl taking dictation at a very 
high rate of speed on the Stenotype 
machine. 


Evaluation 


Before presenting this film to the 
seven teachers whose composite judg- 
ment makes up this evaluation Mr. 
Southworth of the Stenotype Com- 
pany stated that the company prefers 
to give classroom showings because 
such showings require no change in 
the regular class schedules as_ the 
program is designed to last forty min- 
utes. If a school desires auditorium 
showings they will be given and any 
other adaptation will be made to con- 
form to the policy of the local school. 
Mr. Southworth emphasized that 
Stenotypy will not replace pen or 
pencil shorthand, that it is for the 
few and not for the many. It is given 
only to those who pass the Stenotypy 
aptitude test for machines requiring 
finger manipulation. It is not in com- 
petition with stenography any more 
than the bookkeeper is in competition 
with the bookkeeping machine or the 
file clerk in competition with the sort- 
ing machine. The Stenotype Com- 
pany issues its certificate only to 
those who take dictation at 150 wpm, 
who type at 65 wpm, and who tran- 
scribe at 50 wpm. The usual length 
of the course is between four hun- 
dred and five hundred hours. In nor- 
mal times it was stated that the sal- 
aries of stenotypists exceed those of 
stenographers by about thirty percent 
with a minimum salary for women of 
$30 and for men of $35. In normal 
times the demand has exceeded the 
supply. 

The teachers who viewed the film 
considered it to be the best of its kind 
that they had seen. The film was 
made by a Hollywood producer and 
has excellent continuity, photogra- 
phy, sound and acting. Nevertheless, 
the experienced teachers who viewed 
the film were quite sure that it would 
have the effect of discouraging short- 
hand students to whom it might be 
shown. However, they felt that it 
would be very useful to show it to 
academic students, to seventh and 
eighth term high school students, to 
secretarial students and civil service 
students. 
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WASHUNGTON 


PREINDUCTION TRAINING IN ARMY CLERICAL PROCEDURES 


An announcement about the program for 
preinduction training in Army clerical pro- 
cedures appeared in the March issue of this 
magazine. Complete details of the pro- 
gram appeared in the March 15 issue of 
Education for Victory, a publication issued 
by the U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

In a recent message to business teacher- 
training institutions, B. Frank Kyker, Chief 
of the Business Education Service, U. S. 
Office of Education, made the following 
appeal regarding special summer courses 
for business teachers in order to prepare 
them to offer courses in Army clerical pro- 
cedures next fall: 

On pages 10- 13, inclusive, of the March 
15 issue of Education for Victory, is an 
official announcement of a course in “Pre- 
induction Business Training in Army Cleri- 
cal Procedures.” 

As explained in this announcement, it is 
desired that this course be offered in sec- 
ondary schools, junior and senior colleges, 
and in private business schools to young 
men and young women as preparation for 
clerical military jobs. 

The offering of this course to young 
people with clerical aptitude and basic busi- 
ness training will make an important direct 
contribution to the war effort. Assistance 
should be made available by teacher-train- 
ing institutions to business teachers through 
summer school courses. 


It is suggested that you give considera- 
tion to offering in your summer school a 
course for business teachers in “Materials 
and Methods in Preinduction Business 
Training.” Such a course, in my opinion, 
will meet the wartime training needs of 
teachers of office training and thereby en- 
able business teacher-training institutions 
to make an important contribution to the 
war effort. If such a course for business 
teachers is offered, it is recommended that 
a sufficient amount of time be provided for 
lectures and class discussion covering the 
basic text, The Army Clerk, and for the 
laboratory work required by the supple- 
mentary problems in the Jnstructor’s 
Guide and the Student’s Kit. 

Because many schools have already made 
definite plans for the summer session and 
have issued announcements of courses to 
be offered, it is regretted that the official 
announcement of the preinduction course 
in Army clerical procedures could not have 
been released sooner. I am confident, how- 
ever, that the necessary adjustment in 
courses and teaching personnel will not 
present an insurmountable problem. Cer- 
tain schools have already indicated their 
intention to offer a materials and methods 
course in this vital phase of preinduction 
training, and it will be appreciated if you 
will inform me at your earliest convenience 
of any decision that you make concerning 
this matter. 


WHAT THE SCHOOLS SHOULD TEACH IN WARTIME 


Hatred of the enemy and desires for re- 
venge should not be taught to children and 
youths in American public schools, accord- 
ing to the point of view expressed by the 
Educational Policies Commission of the 
National Education Association in its state- 
ment, What the Schools Should Teach in 
Wartime, recently released. 

“We shall not attempt to state whether 
it is either desirable or necessary for a 
soldier in combat to be motivated by hatred 
and revenge,” the members of the Com- 
mission declare. “However, if such emo- 
tions are in fact necessary or desirable for 
soldiers, we believe their cultivation is a 
responsibility that should be assumed by 
the Army rather than by the schools. We 


especially deplore the cultivation of such 
traits among the younger children and 
others who are not likely to see military 
service. The spiritual casualties of war 
will be great enough and lasting enough 
without any help from the teaching pro- 
fession. 

“The schools can strengthen the good 
characteristics favored by the war and 
counteract the evil ones without decreas- 
ing their efforts toward a victorious out- 
come,” the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion states. “Let our young people be 
taught a strong and positive love of free- 
dom and fair play, and the strength of 
their opposition to slavery and injustice 
will be irresistible.” 


ESSENTIAL SERVICES OF SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES RECOGNIZED BY WPB 


Schools and colleges are specifically in- 
cluded in the list of governmental agencies 
and institutions which will be entitled to 
use a blanket priority rating of AA-2X, 
for maintenance, repair, and operating sup- 
plies and for minor items of capital equip- 
ment where such items cost less than $100, 
in a new set of regulations, “CMP Reg. 
5A,” issued by the War Production Board 
on March 19, 1943. 

Copies of CMP Reg. 5A may be pro- 
cured from the institution’s nearest Pri- 
orities Field Service Office. All educa- 
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tional institutions are being advised to 
maintain periodic contact with their nearest 
Office, since the regulations and amend- 
ments issued by the War Production Board 
are altered from time to time as changing 
situations demand. 

All questions concerning the interpreta- 
tion of the new regulation, CMP Reg. 5A, 
and use by institutions of the allotment 
symbol and preference ratings which it 
provides, should be addressed to the Gov- 
ernmental Division of the War Production 
Board, Washington, D. C 


“EXPERIENCE SUMMARY” CARDS 
TO BE ISSUED 


Every student graduating from or leay- 
ing high school may soon have a detailed 
“vest pocket” record of his educational 
and work experience, which will help him 
find the job in industry, business, or the 
armed forces most suited to his ability and 
training. Five million copies are now being 
printed for distribution to all high schools 
of the Nation. 

The Educational Experience Summary 
Record was developed by the U. S. Office 
of Education in cooperation with the War 
Department, War Manpower Commission, 
and other Government agencies to meet 
many needs. It records such information 
as a student’s academic standing and 
achievement, vocational and preinduction 
preparation, wage earning experience, apti- 
tudes, significant hobbies, and social secu- 
rity number. Space has been provided for 
entering results of various tests. 

By presenting the card when applying 
for a job in civilian or war industry, tlie 
boy or girl will be able to give his inter- 
viewer an authentic digest of his or her 
background. Boys will also present thie 
card upon induction into the Army which 
plans to use the record as an additional 
screen in the classification of high-school 
selectees. 

High schools throughout the country wi!l 
receive supplies of the card and a pamphlet 
giving instructions about its preparation 
and use. The card will be filled out in the 
schools and will be given to students upon 
graduation or when they leave school. 


INTERESTING STUDY 


Youth: The First Year Out of School 
is the title of a study recently released by 
the State Education Department, Albany, 
N. Y. Data were obtained from 7,233 
youths. About 42 per cent were in clerical 
and sales occupations. Half obtained help 
in getting their first job through their own 
individual efforts or that of friends. Half 
left their first job, either because it was a 
temporary job or they found a better one. 
Half found the chief value of their present 
job in the fact that it provides experience 
and training for promotion. More than a 
third reported that the chief help in voca- 
tional planning came from parents, rela- 
tives, and friends. The most helpful coun- 
seling services appeared to be “selecting 
proper courses while in school,” “how to 
apply for.a job,” and “planning for further 
education” (43 per cent). 

Three-fourths reported that they would 
like to see additional school help: in the 
form of “more specific training for a job” 
(27 per cent); “more specific advice in 
planning further education” (21 per cent) ; 
“more instruction in how to get a job” 
(11 per cent) ; “opportunity to return to a 
public school for special training” (10 per 
cent); and “more specific advice on social 
living” (7 per cent). The 10 subjects, in 
rank order, that they voted as most helpful 
were: English, mathematics, typewriting, 
history, stenography, chemistry, vocational! 
subjects, science, bookkeeping, and mechan- 
ical drawing. 
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President 
Hamden L. Forkner 


Vice-President 


State Teachers College 
lew York k, N. Kirksville, Missouri 


OFFICERS OF THE COUNCIL 

Secretary 
P. O. Selby 
New York, 


Helen Reynolds 
New York ey 


Ireasurer 


A. O. Colvin 


Colorado State College of Education 
Greeley, Colorado 


NATIONAL CLERICAL ABILITY TESTS 


Under the Auspices of 


NATIONAL OFFICE MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 


and 


NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR BUSINESS EDUCATION 


The following announcement has been 
made about the testing program by Har- 
old E. Cowan, Secretary: 

Under present conditions it seems best 
to suspend the operation of this test pro- 
gram through test “centers” for the dura- 
tion of the war. The reasons for this 
step should be obvious without going into 
detail concerning transportation facilities, 
printing difficulties, personnel problems, 
etc. 

At the earliest opportunity after the war 
is won this most important testing pro- 
gram will be resumed under administra- 
tive auspices which should greatly facili- 
tate the use of tests by schools, colleges, 
and employers. 

In the meantime experimental work is 
going on without interruption to the end 
that shorter forms of these clerical tests 
may be developed for the use of employers 
who find it difficult to get the time neces- 
sary for the present forms, but who recog- 
nize the merits of such tests. 


Special Correcting Offer 


Many of you friends of NCAT will be 
unwilling to forego the testing program 
this year. To you is made the following 
offer : 

1. You may purchase any test in any 

quantity you desire, according to the en- 

closed price list. Give the test or tests 
in the usual way. 

2. Pack up the tests and mail or express 

prepaid to: Harold E. Cowan, High 

School, Dedham, Massachusetts. 

3. The grading will be done by one of 

NCAT’s experienced correctors. 

4. All tests will be returned to you 

within 10 days, express collect, togeth- 

er with norms so you may compare your 
local results with those of the rest of 
the country. 


MAY, 1943 


5. A certificate will be awarded to ex- 

aminees who achieve passing grades. 

6. Your school department will be billed 

for the correcting service at established 

rates. 

This is not an attempt to persuade you 
to make use of NCAT Correcting Service. 
You may administer and correct your own 
tests if you prefer. The only reason for 
utilizing NCAT Correcting Service is that 
you will get uniform correcting done by 
the most experienced member of our cor- 
recting force. 

Correcting Service for 1943 is not spon- 
sored by, but bears the approval of the 
NCAT. It is a friendly service offered 
by your Secretary, who will make no 
charge for himself, but only for the cor- 
rector. 


Why No New NCA Tests in 1943? 


High cost of paper, high cost of print- 
ing, pupils leaving school early to take 
jobs, teachers under extra duties—all 
these have conspired to convince your 
committee that this year we should not 
prepare a new test series. 

However, schools cannot afford to drop 
NCAT entirely, even for one year. 


Although placements are easy now, we 
should keep up our work standards so that 
in any after war slump we shall be able to 
compete with our neighboring schools 
when placements are difficult. 

No better test can be secured for a final 
examination. 

You, as teachers, are relieved of the 
burden of composing a final test at the 
time of year when we have most to do. 

You are participating in the most pro- 
gressive program supporting commercial 
education, which has been projected yet. 

With the correcting service and certifi- 
cates for good work offered, you may 
have your tests prepared and corrected 
for as little as 35 cents per pupil. 

With each set corrected by NCAT you 
will receive a table of norms for the test. 

Finally, you may buy tests, administer 
and do the correcting yourself, paying for 
only the tests. Certificates will be given, 
however, for satisfactory work, only if it 
is corrected by NCAT correctors. 

Address all orders and questions about 
1943 tests to H. E. Cowan, High School, 
Dedham, Massachusetts, and all other com- 
munications to Professor F. G. Nichols, 1 
Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


PRICE LIST OF TEST COPIES 


Every shipment will include for eaclr test an administering and correcting manual. 


Series B (1942) Series A (1941) 
10 or 50 or cost on 10 or 
more more Series B 1-10 more 
.30 ea. .20 ea. -35ea. $.20 ea. -15 ea. 
Typing materials) ..... .40 .30 .20 
Bookkeeping (and blanks) .... 40 25 25 25 20 
Machine Calculation .......... 30 15 25 20 10 
Machine Transcription (test copy only; 

16 40 25 15 .20 -20 10 
Personality Rating Schedule ......... 02 .02 02 
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E.C.T.A.—C.E.A. NEW YORK CONVENTION 


“War-Time Problems in Business Edu- 
cation” was the central theme of the joint 
meeting of the Eastern Commercial Teach- 
ers Association and the Commercial Edu- 
cation Association of New York City and 
Vicinity, held at the Hotel Commodore in 
New York City, April 21, 22, 23 and 24. 
Special emphasis was placed on problems 
of management, administration, curricu- 
lum, and classroom procedure. Consid- 
eration was given to the current and fu- 
ture problems of public, private and pa- 
rochial schools on both the secondary and 
collegiate levels. 


The officers of the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers Association elected at the con- 
vention are: President, Dr. D. D. Lessen- 
berry, University of Pittsburgh; vice- 
president, Clare Betz, chairman of the De- 
partment of Secretarial Studies, Bayside 
High School, New York City. New mem- 
bers of the Executive Board are: Dr. 
Frank J. Dame, Supervisor of Commer- 
cial Education, Washington, D. C., and 
Sanford Fisher, Fisher Business Schools, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

Dr. James R. Meehan, of Hunter Col- 
lege, New York City, has been selected as 


E.C.T.A, OFFICERS AND EXECUTIVE BOARD 
Seated, left to right: Raymond C. Goodfellow, secretary; D. D. Lessenberry, president; 


Clare Betz, vice-president; P. Myers Heiges, treasurer. Standing, 


left to right: Board 


members Paul M. Boynton, Noel P. Laird, Jay W. Miller, Sanford Fisher, Frank J. Dame, 
and Clinton A. Reed; James R. Meehan, 1944 Yearbook editor. 


All meetings were held as outlined in 
the April issue of the JouRNAL and the at- 
tendance at these meetings was reported 
to be far above that expected by the com- 
mittees in charge of the convention. 

Principal speakers included Dr. Willis 
A. Sutton, Superintendent of Schools, At- 
lanta, Georgia; Col. M. Thomas Tchou, 
former secretary to Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek; Nathaniel Altholz, Director of 
Commercial Education for New York 
City; William L. Moore, principal of John 
Hay High School, Cleveland; Dr. William 
Cope, president of Drake Business Col- 
lege, Newark; Dr. Lydia G. Giberson, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company of 
New York; L. W. Mosher, General Elec- 
tric Company, Schenectady; Alexander S. 
Massell, principal of Central Commercial 
High School, New York; B. Frank Kyker, 
Chief of Business Education Service, U. 
S. Office of Education; Dr. Hamden L. 
Forkner, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, and many other 
leaders in the fields of education, business, 
industry and government. 
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Year Book Editor for 1944; and Clinton 
A. Reed, Chief of the Bureau of Business 
Education of the New York State Educa- 
tion Department, has assumed the post of 
past president and ex-officio member of 
the Executive Board. 

Other E.C.T.A. officials continuing in 
office are: Secretary, Raymond. C. Good- 
fellow, Director of Commercial Educa- 
tion, Newark, New Jersey, and treasurer, 
P. Myers Heiges, Chairman, Business De- 
partment, Central Commercial and Tech- 
nical High School, Newark, New Jersey. 
Continuing as members of the Executive 
Board are: Noel P. Laird, Franklin and 
Marshall College, Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania; Paul M. Boynton, State Supervisor 
of Business Education | for Connecticut ; 
and Jay W. Miller, principal of Goldey 
College, Wilmington, Delaware. 

Tentative plans have been drawn to 
hold the 47th Annual Convention of the 
E.C.T.A. on April 6, 7, and 8, 1944 at the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel in Philadelphia. 

The officers of the Commercial Educa- 
tion Association of New York City and 
Vicinity for the next year will be an- 
nounced in a later issue of this magazine. 


N.A.B.T.T.1, Plan June Meeting 


The National Association of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions is planning 
to meet on the campus of the University 
of Chicago on June 18 and 19, carrying 
out a program very largely as was prev'- 
ously arranged for a meeting in St. Louis 
in February. The meeting in St. Louis 
was canceled due to the heavy use cf 
transportation and the lack of hotel fa- 
cilities at that time. It is believed by the 
officers and directors of the Association 
that these difficulties will not be so great 
in Chicago in June. 

The officers of the N.A.B.T.T.I. are d'- 
vided in their opinions as to whether the 
work of the Association should be sus- 
pended for the duration of the War and 
this matter will be discussed at the June 
meeting. Of greater importance, however, 
to the members, may prove to be the con- 
tacts which they will have with U. S. 
Army, Navy, and education officers who 
will point out the possibilities that co!- 
lege teachers of business subjects and of 
teacher-training have in the making of con 
tributions to the war effort. 

Officers of the Association are: Paul © 
Selby, State Teachers College, Kirksville, 
president; Edith M. Winchester, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, vice president : 
H. M. Doutt, University of Akron, secre- 
tary; W. A. Larimer, North Texas State 
Teachers College, treasurer. Directors 
are Frances B. Bowers, Temple Univer- 
sity; Lloyd V. Douglas, Indiana Univer 
sity; Benjamin R. Haynes, University of 
Tennessee; D. D. Lessenberry, University 
of Pittsburgh; Arnold E. Schneider, U. S. 
Navy, Great Lakes. 


American Association of 
Junior Colleges Elects 


Jesse P. Bogue, president of Green 
Mountain Junior College, Poultney, Ver- 
mont, has been elected president of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges 
for 1943-44, according to announcement 
made recently from the central office of 
the Association at Washington, D. C., by 
Walter C. Eells, executive secretary. 

Normally election of officers occurs at 
the annual meeting of the Association. 
This year the annual meeting, originally 
scheduled for St. Louis in March, was 
canceled on request of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation. Election was there- 
fore conducted by mail ballot, which has 
just been completed. Roy W. Goddard, 
Dean of Rochester Junior College, Min- 
nesota, was elected vice-president. Addi- 
tional members elected to the Executive 
Committee, which consists of ten mem- 
bers, were John W. Harbeson, principal of 
Pasadena Junior College, California, and 
Henry A. Dixon, president of Weber Col- 
lege, Utah. 

The Association has 454 member junior 
colleges in 44 states. Total enrollment re- 
ported last year in all junior colleges in 
the country was in excess of 300,000 stu- 
dents. 
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A skill in great demand A NEW TYPING BOOK 
...an easier way to teach it 
annins 
versity 
ARMY NEW | New 
previ- 
Louis PEWRITIN 
CORRESPONDENCE 
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th 
‘iation 
great ] 
A Manual for All Engaged in | 
re di : 
or th: Its Preparation and Use FOURTH EDITION . . . D. D. LESSENBERRY 
Sus- 

( , The fourth edition of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING is ; 
ee By H. C. COLERON and F. A. BURT a new guide to better teaching. The author has developed f 
vever, new teaching techniques, new learning devices, and new 
> con- % : procedures that will help you get more speed and better 

ey An easy and ready reference aid which conforms to strict control in your classes. 
on Army regulations. Grows out of the authors’ teaching ex- Many interesting new techniques such as the calling-the- 
id of perience. Essential how-to instruction for everyone who throw device, the selected-goal device, and progression 
Fate ds with f ili ° typing aid the student in attaining higher speeds and 
corresponds with or for our military services. smoother control. 
ul 
ville $1.50 at your bookstore or on approval from a SOUTH-WESTERN PU BLISHING CO. 
dent HARPER & BROS., 49 E, 33rd St., NEW YORK, N. Y. iu aad 
ecre CINCIMMATI KEW YORK CHICAS SAM FAAPT.SCO 
State 
ctors 
‘iver 
iver 
iy hand hers! 
rsit 
Shorthand teachers! 
This summer, take the Script Shorthand Harvard University Press as Volume 28 of the 4 
+s Harvard Studies in Education. A 16-page Summary 
teacher pemnens..< course of the results, reprinted without alteration or addi- ; 
at Boston University * July 6-August 14 tion from the full report, will be sent on request. 4 
reer Tuition and text-books are free No question about it, ; 
to shorthand teachers 
eges For intensive courses in public high school or pri- ; 1 / 
nent vate business school to meet the present war-time Y we E 
» DY 

Script Shorthand is best 
Fa The report of a searching, impartial, controlled, HA nO 
ally 3-year experiment conducted with the advice and HO RT 
was guidance of distinguished and nationally-known 

De- business educators, has just been published by the —"the coming shorthand system’’—will give you 

better results quicker 

_ Remember—tuition and text-books are free to shorthand teachers! f 

- Th Lusi draw ve-mentio’ xperi i 
self entitled: ‘Summary of the Shorthand Study.’ Send for your complimentary copy today to H 

prove uperiority, 
Sol- GENERAL SHORTHAND CORPORATION, LAKE PLACID CLUB,NY {| 
of this 16-page Sum- 
in DEPT J STREET CITY 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 


GREGG TEACHERS 
SUMMER SESSION 


July 5 to August 13 


Methods courses in secretarial and ac- 
counting subjects. Also skill develop- 
ment in shorthand and _ typewriting. 
Outstanding faculty. During the last 
two summers, teachers attended from 
every state in the Union and Canada. 


Write today for Teachers’ Bulletin 


John Robert Gregg, S.C.D., President 
Paul M. Pair, M.A., Director 


The GREGG COLLEGE 


6 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE of BUSINESS 


lowa’s largest and most distinguished school of business. 
Summer term starts June 7 and 14. Special courses for com- 
mercial teachers. Strong employment department. 

The picture of the 1942 graduating class will be sent to you 
upon request, Write today for information, Address 


E. O. Fenton, President 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE of BUSINESS 


Des Moines, lowa 
(Fully Accredited) 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY SUMMER TERM 


Intersession Summer Session 
May 24 - July 3 1 943 July 6 to August 14 


Courses in SUMMER SESSION: PR Education in Sec- 
ondary Schools: Theories and Practices; Administration and Supervision of 
Commercial Education; Commercial Education in Collegiate and Special 
Schools; Teaching Elementary Bookkeeping; Teaching Elementary Gregg Short- 
hand; Junior Business Education; Materials and Methods; Teaching Typewrit- 
ing; Demonstration Class in Beginning Typewriting; Teaching Office Practice; 
ice Practice Laboratory; Office Management and Operatio 

bject Matter Courses in LL,» RSESSION_ and SUMMER SESSION: Ac- 
counting; Advertising; Commercial Law; Economics; English; Geography; 
Management; Mathematics; Shorthand; Typewrit' iting. 


For Bulletin and Information, Address: 
ATLEE L. PERCY, Director 
688 Boylston Street Boston, Massachusetts 


Script Shorthand * 
TEACHER TRAINING COURSE 
Boston University: July 6 - August 14 


Sixth Year 


Tuition and text-books free to shorthand teachers. 
Write promptly to 


General Shorthand Corporation, Box J, Lake Placid Club, N Y 


* See advertisement on page 27 


THE SHORTHAND 
REPORTING SCHOOL 


—of the Detroit Commercial College specializes 
in training graduates of high schools and col- 
leges for professional shorthand reporting and 
the highest type of secretarial practice. 

Teachers whose students are interested in going 
to the top in professional practice are invited to 
write for bulletin and syllabus. The senior 
students of this College have won 246 Official 
Gregg Awards ranging from 160 wpm to 200 


Shorthand Reporting students, standing in center aisle, are giv- 
ing demonstration in Shorthand Reporting at annual assembly 
of the College. 


SCHOOL OF METHODS 
AND ACTUAL TRAINING 
June 28 to July 30 
This important Division of the College is directed 
by Miss Lola Maclean, President, 1937-38, NEA 
Department of Business Education, High school 
and college teachers of shorthand and typewrit- 
ing have attended the Summer School for 
Teachers from eleven states. Bulletin and Sylla- 

bus on request. 


DETROIT COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
1249 Washington Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 
Graduation in Liberal Arts is required for Teacher 


Training; all other Divisions of the College require 
graduation from college or secondary school. 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 
Lexington 
Graduate and Undergraduate Courses in 
Commerce and Business Education 
Courses In methods of tonshine, curriculum, testing, teaching office appliances, 
and in research. Also, courses in office management, 
secretarial practice, shorthand, typewriting and other cckjoots.” 
Two Terms: June 14 to July 21; July 22 to August 28. 
Summer Session Schedule now available 
Write to 
A. J. Lawrence, Head, Department of Business Education 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 


in 
Commercial Education 
Regular Summer Session 
June 28—August 6 
Also Short Sessions 


For bulletins and information, address the Director 
2701 Cathedral of Learning 
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See Page 29 for additional Summer School Announcements 
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RECENT CHANGES 


The appointment of H. B. Bauern- 
feind as director of instruction for the 
U. S. Naval Training School (Radio) at 
Northwestern University, Evanston, II- 
linois, was announced recently. He has 
been serving as general supervisor of 
the Training School. Mr. Bauernfeind 
is on leave of absence from the Wau- 
kegan (Illinois) Township High School. 
Associated with him in the develop- 
ment of the typing courses is John C. 
Raglan, formerly of Illinois State Nor- 
mal University. The following full- 
time instructors of typewriting are on 
the staff of the Naval Training School: 
Stuart H. Andrews, Central High 
School, LaCrosse, Wisconsin; E. C. 
Archer, Community High School, 
Woodstock, Illinois; Homer Cox, Jer- 
seyville (Illinois) High School; G. El- 
wood Hookey, on leave from Brazil 
Senior High School, Brazil, Indiana 
(Department head there); Anthony J. 
Koenings, Joliet Catholic High School, 
Joliet, Illinois; Robert Pax, Menominee 
High School, Menominee, Michigan; 
Donald Strickler, Central Y.M.C.A. 
College, Chicago, Illinois; Donald R. 
Tully, on leave of absence from the po- 
sition of secretary to the city manager 
of Kenosha, Wisconsin and Henry Yan- 
kow, Washington Park Senior High 
School, Racine, Wisconsin. 


A. E. Blackstone’s appointment as 
Dean of the Drexel School of Business 
Administration was announced recently 
by George P. Rea, president of Drexel 
Institute of Technology in Philadelphia. 
Dean Blackstone’s appointment follows 
the resignation of Dr. W. Ralph Wag- 
enseller as Dean of the School of Busi- 
ness Administration. Dr. Wagenseller 
was recently appointed treasurer of the 
college. Dean Blackstone, professor of 
economics has been a member of the 
Drexel faculty since 1928. 


Dr. Harold D. Buckley has joined the 
Business Education Service of the U. S. 
Office of Education as regional agent 
for the District of Columbia and thir- 
teen North Atlantic states. He suc- 
ceeds Dr. Kenneth B. Haas who is a 
captain in the Army. Dr. Buckley has 
been Chief of Business Education for 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
since 1940, 


Typing instruction in the Naval Train- 
ing School (Radio) of the University of 
Wisconsin is under the supervision of 
H. L. Christiansen, a former teacher 
in Kenosha, Wisconsin. Mr. Christian- 
sen and the members of his teaching 
staff are using text material which was 
written by them for their own use. The 
following teachers are assisting Mr. 
Christiansen in typing instruction: 
Ralph Ball, Phillips (Wisconsin) High 
School; Donald Gau, State Teachers 
College, Whitewater, Wisconsin; Allen 
Harbort, Rice Lake (Wisconsin) Vo- 
cational School; Dean Kammer, Me- 
nomonie (Wisconsin) High School; 
Henry Kroening, Wrightstown (Wis- 
consin) High School; Lynn Kuhn, 
Wabeno (Wisconsin) High School; 
Mrs. Mildred Kuhn, Wabeno, Wiscon- 
sin; June Rose, Whitehall (Wisconsin) 
High School; Clement Wisch, State 
Teachers College, Whitewater, Wis- 


consin. 


Lieutenant (J. G.) M. Helen Dobbie, 
former Dean of Women at State Teach- 
ers College in Connecticut, has been ap- 
pointed Officer-in-Charge-of Seamen for 
Women’s Reserve at the U.S. Naval 
Training Station, Georgia State College 
for Women, Milledgeville. Until re- 
cently she was chairman of the typing 
course in the Naval Reserve Midship- 
men’s School in Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Barbara Hankison is now teaching 
commercial subjects in the Union Fur- 
nace (Ohio) High School. Miss Hanki- 
son had two years of training in secre- 
tarial studies at Ohio University. 


The Department of Hotel Administra- 
tion at Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York, is offering a new war emergency 
course in secretarial training and Mrs. 
Helen M. Johnston has been placed in 
charge of this course. Before going to 
Cornell University Mrs. Johnston was 
director of correspondence in the public 
relations department of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers in New York 
City. She was head of the secretarial 
department at the University of Tulsa, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, for six years. 


The purchase of King’s Business Col- 
lege of Charlotte, North Carolina, by M. 
O. Kirkpatrick, vice-president of Cecil’s 
Business College of Asheville, North 
Carolina, was announced recently by E. 
L. Layfield of Raleigh, North Carolina, 
who has been operating the Charlotte 
school since 1920. Mr. Kirkpatrick is 
president of the Southern Business Edu- 
cation Association. Mr. Layfield plans 
to confine his activities to supervision of 
King’s Business College in Raleigh, 
King’s Business College at Greensboro, 
and Smithdeal-Massey Business College 
at Richmond, Virginia. 


Dr. Joseph W. Seay, for the past sev- 
enteen years director of admissions at 
Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey, has 
been appointed headmaster of The Pen- 
nington School, Pennington, New Jer- 
sey. He will go to the Pennington 
School in June, succeeding Dr. Francis 
Harvey Green, who has been made head- 
master emeritus. 


1943. 


Broad St. and Montgomery Avenue 


Summer Sessions at 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


You'll enjoy spending the Summer 
in Philadelphia! 


Philadelphia and environs offer many cultural and rec- 
reational opportunities — including Temple University 
Teachers Summer Session. Six-weeks’ course begins Mon- 
day, June 28; closes Friday, August 6. A wide range of 
graduate and undergraduate work. The 1943 program is 
especially planned for today’s educational needs—de- 
signed for those who require credits for certification, and 
for those who are candidates for a degree. 


Write for illustrated booklet which 


describes the many advantages of 
the Temple Summer Session for 


Address office of the Registrar 


Summer Sessions. 


economy. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
SUMMER SESSION 


Offers for the first time a Master’s Degree in Com- 
mercial Education, obtainable by attendance at 


Special courses for commercial teachers: Business 
communication, Retail merchandizing and the con- 
sumer, Teaching of typewriting, Teaching of short- 
hand, Teaching of bookkeeping, Curriculum and in- 
struction in commercial subjects, Research in com- 
mercial teaching, Current accounting problems, Latin- 
American economic relations, Problems of a war-time 


Symposium on the Bases of World Peace provides 
an opportunity to hear three outstanding lecturers: 
Dr. Hu Shih of China, Count Sforza of Italy, and 
President C. J}. Hambro of Norway. 
For detailed information write: 
Director of the Summer Session, Madison, Wisconsin 


june 19 = July 30 


MAY, 1943 
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For 
Our Country 


Business Educators Now Serving With 
the Armed Forces of the United States 


Ed. Note.—Readers everywhere are invited to send to THE JourNAL, for inclu- 
sion in these columns, the name of any business teacher who has entered the 


armed services of the United States. 


In view of the fact that it is difficult to 


obtain correct and up-to-date information on ranks and present addresses of those 
in the service, we will list only names and former school addresses under the 
various branches of the service as headings. This list is a supplement to the 
lists previously published in THE JOURNAL. 


U.S. Army 


Don Ahern, Sugar Creek Township 
High School, Vaughnsville, Ohio. 

J. H. Allison, Business University of 
Tampa, Tampa, Florida. 

Fred C. Archer, Washington School 
for Secretaries, Newark, New Jersey. 

Ralph Asmus, High School, Maumee, 
Ohio. 

Russell Baker, Chamberlain Voca- 
tional School, Washington, D. C 

William O. Ball, High School, Rock- 
ville, Indiana. 

. P. Baumann, Jr., Senior High 

School, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Arthur R. Bawn, Haverford Town- 
ship High School, Upper Darby, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Jonathan C. Benson, High School, 
Millville, New Jersey. 

Wayne Boyd, High School, Millville, 
New Jersey. 

‘Max Broder, Jamaica High School, 
Jamaica, Long Island, New York. 

W. A. Brooks, High School, Sanger, 
Texas. 

M. D. Burgess, Arsenal Technical 
High School, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Glen Burgett, High School, Rushville, 
Indiana. 

S. N. Collins, Anacostia Junior and 
Senior High School, Washington, D. C. 

Frank Colombo, Ft. Jennings High 
School, Ft. Jennings, Ohio. 

Harold Dahms, High School, Bloom- 
dale, Ohio. 

Vincent DeVries, High School, Clif- 
ton, New Jersey. 

Kenneth Durr, High School, Martha- 
ville, Louisiana. 

Howard Eiben, Tri-State University, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

L. A. Ellis, High School, Shawnee, 
Oklahoma. 

Curtis Farrar, High School, Sugar- 
land, Texas. 

Robert L. Gallagly, High School, 
Marion, Illinois. 

Robert Germer, High School, Union 
City, Indiana. 

Karl M. Guenther, Senior High 
School, Sacramento, California. 

James L. Hamilton, High School, 
Union City, Indiana. 
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John Hanna, Junior-Senior High 
School, Northumberland, Pennsylvania. 

R. D. Herold, High School, Brook- 
ings, South Dakota. 

Alexander Heron, High School, Zum- 
brota, Minnesota. 

Walter L. Klotz, Rider College, Tren- 
ton, New Jersey. 

Paul L. Levato, High School, Rens- 
selaer Falls, New York. 

Ernest C. McDonald, High School, 
Ponca City, Oklahoma. 

Clair R. McDougall, High School, 
Latrobe, Pennsylvania. 

Amil Miller, High School, Zumbrota, 
Minnesota. 

Joseph Mullen, High School, Clifton, 
New Jersey. 

John Rathmell, Hillyer Junior Col- 
lege, Hartford, Connecticut. 

Valton Redwine, High School, Bowie, 
Texas. 

Dan Renninger, Riley High School, 
Pandora, Ohio. 

Chester A. Riley, Huntington School 
of Business, Huntington, West Virginia. 

Kenneth Ritchey, High School, Se- 
dan, Kansas. 

John W. Rodgers, Will Rogers High 
School, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

David Rowan, High School, Wash- 
ington, New Jersey. 

Robert Shaffer, Marion Township 
High School, Hamler, Ohio. 

R. V. Shamburger, Shamburger Busi- 
ness College, Dallas, Texas. 

Sterling Shaw, Shortridge High 
School, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Joseph A. Shipule, High School, 
Wharton, New Jersey. 

Harold T. Shortridge, Vancouver Bus- 
ness College, Vancouver, Washington. 

William Sindelar, Schenley Evening 
High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Oran Spears, High School, Nocona, 
Texas. 

W. W. Taylor, Central High School, 
Lima, Ohio. 

Malcolm Turpin, Anacostia Junior 
and Senior High School, Washington, 


Kenneth Warthen, High School, 
Mooresville, Indiana. 

Alson. H. Watson, Central High 
School, Evansville, Indiana. 


John E. Watson, High School, Colo- 
rado City, Texas. 

Charles E. Weaver, Shawnee Rural 
High School, Lima, Ohio. 

T. O. Weir, High School, Minerva, | 
Ohio. 

John M. Wissing, Clark College of 
Commerce, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Hubert Wolfe, High School, Belle- 
vue, Nebraska. 


S. Army Air Force 


Vay R. Courtnay, Lockyear’s Busi- 
ness College, Evansville, Indiana. 

Clair E. Daggett, State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 

Harold Decker, High School, Cen- 
tralia, Missouri. 

Earl V. Dible, Senior High School, 
Sacramento, California. 

Louis Doubleday, Stephens Colleve, 
Columbia, Missouri. 

Harold T. Hamlen, Morristown High 
School, Morristown, New Jersey. 

Robert N. Hansen, Senior Hizh 
School, Sacramento, California. 

Richard Helton, Carrollton High 
School, Flora, Indiana. 

John P. Llewellyn, Cross Creek Dis- 
trict High School, Folansbee, West Vir- 
ginia. 

L. C. McDonald, High School, Colo- 
rado City, Texas. 

Allen R. Scott, Senior High School, 
Sacramento, California. 

Paul Thorne, High School, Michigan 
City, Indiana. 

T. W. Wauchope, principal, Okla- 
homa School of Business, Accountancy, 
Law, and Finance, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Alphys Wilson, Flandreau Indian 
School, Flandreau, South Dakota. 


KB U.S. Nay 


Robert W. Ball, High School, Fuller- 
ton, Nebraska. 

Wilmer Bennett, Langley Junior High 
School, Washington, RAG: 

Comer A. Blakney, High School, | 
Lauderdale, Florida. 

Clarence Bonnet, Tulane University, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Fred Burris, William Penn High 
School, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

Glen Byram, Community High 
School, Athens, Illinois. 

Louis Caputi, High School, Ramsey, 
New Jersey. 

Cleo Casady, High School, Webster 
City, Iowa. 

Ralph Casey, Thomas Hill High 
School, Clifton Hill, Missouri. 

Michael N. Chetkovich, University of 
California Extension Service, San Fran- 
cisco, California. 

T. H. Coates, West Virginia Institute 
of Technology, Montgomery, West Vir- 
ginia. 

Russell B. Cochrane, F. G. Allen 
School, Fall River, Massachusetts. 

Sath Cruse, Sam Houston State Teach- 
ers College, Huntsville, Texas. 

Lyman B. Curtis, High School, Vis- 
alia, California. 

ames Deter, Clay High School, To- 


ledo, Ohio. 


Raymond L. Dyke, High School, 
Ponca City, Oklahoma. 
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Richard B. Eaton, Senior High 
School, Sacramento, California. 

Clifford Fagan, Ellsworth Junior Col- 
lege, Iowa Falls, Lowa. 

Thomas Gardner, High School, Mid- 
land, Indiana. 

Samuel Goldsmith, Forest Park High 
School, Baltimore, Maryland. 

William F. James, Southwest Baptist 
College, Bolivar, Missouri. 

John Mayfield, High School, Ramsey, 
New Jersey. 

Leonard Nickoley, High 
Tyler, Minnesota. 

Simon D. Parker, High School, Hugo, 
Oklahoma. 

Dennie D. Peterson, High School, 
Beverly Hills, California. 

Newby Pratt, High School, Colorado 
City, Texas. 

R. B. Randolph, High School, Sanger, 
Texas. 

Bryce Rohn, High School, Leesburg, 
Indiana. 

Noble D. Sanford, Sanford Brown 
Business College, St. Louis, Missouri. 

J. Bryce Sardiga, East Central Junior 
College, Decatur, Mississippi. 

William F. Shors, Bryant College, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 

L. Edwin Smith, Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, Louisi- 
alia. 

Robert Smith, Munson School for 
Private Secretaries, San Francisco, Cal- 
ifornia,. 

Charles H. Spencer, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana. 

Howard Stewart, Butler University, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Henry C. Storm, Peirce School, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 

Claude Taggart, Miami-Jacobs Col- 
lege, Dayton, O 

Larry Lee Varnell, Roanoke National 
Business College, Roanoke, Virginia. 

Jack White, Milwaukee Vocational 
School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

James J. Wilson, Northeast High 
School, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


School, 


FOCUS. Marine Corps 


Lee Paxman, High School, 
Marais, Minnesota. 


OU. S. Coast Guard 


Irwin S. Fishman, John Hay High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Bert Eldon Lyons, Senior High 
School, Greensboro, North Carolina. 
Charles W. Martin, Peirce School, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Clarence L. Scherer, High School, 
Hammond, Indiana. 


WAAC 


Carol Ford, Cogswell Polytechnical 
College, San Francisco, California. 

Margaret Gorman, Toler’s Business 
College, Paris, Tennessee. 

Loleta Heuster, Sanford Brown Busi- 
ness College, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Wilma Lantz, High School, Lock- 
wood, Missouri. 

Mrs. Hazel Milbourn, Hazel Mil- 
bourn School of Business, Seattle, 
Washington. 

Jessie M. Ruhndorf, High School, 
Jacksonville, Oregon. 
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Grand 


WAVES 


Grace Borgerding, High School, Craf- 
ton, Pennsylvania. 


Hazel Bosley, Stonewall Jackson 
High School, Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia. 


Eleanor B. Brown, High School, 
Jeannette, Pennsylvania. 

Frances Clark, Mt. Holyoke College, 
South Hadley, Massachusetts. 

Lois Dwyer, Metropolitan School of 
Business, Los Angeles, California. 

Lois Eross, Garfield High School, Los 
Angeles, California. 

Lee Oliff, Henderson Business Col- 
lege, Henderson, North Carolina. 

Mary E. Schlayer, Camp Curtin Jun- 
ior High School, Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Mrs. Helen Sittel, Oklahoma A. and 
M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 


Mary E. Stewart, Minnesota School 
of Business, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Mary Stuart, High School, Brighton, 
Massachusetts. 

Willa Thompson, High School, New 
Cumberland, West Virginia. 

Hilda Tinney, High School, Berwick, 
Pennsylvania. 

Vee White, High School, Havana, 
Illinois. 


Leona Wildes, Miami-Edison High 
School, Miami, Florida. 


SPARS 


Lalah Bailey, High School, Talladega, 
Alabama. 


STUDENTS’ TYPING TESTS 


The Students’ Typing Tests are now 
sponsored by the National Council for 
Business Education and are available for 
distribution to schools. These tests were 
formerly sponsored by the Typewriter 
Educational Research Bureau—Reming- 
ton Rand, Inc., Royal Typewriter Com- 
pany, L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, 
Inc., and Underwood Elliott Fisher Com- 
pany—but since the companies which sub- 
scribed the cost of this service have con- 
verted their entire facilities to war produc- 
tion, they are unable to continue rendering 
this service. 

To enable teachers to compare their re- 
sults with those of others, a table of norms 
for each test is being published in THE 
JourNAL for the month in which the test 
is to be given. These norms are based on 
the test scores of 500 second year typing 
students in the third and fourth years of 
high school. All classes meet five periods 
per week and the length of the period 
ranges from 45 to 55 minutes. Norms for 
all second year groups have been combined 
since there is no significant difference be- 
tween scores of each group. 


Comprehensive Test 


Volume IX, Number 8 May, 1943 
Percentiles Points 
190 115 
99 104 
98 100 
95 93 
90 88 
80 81 
70 75 
60 71 
50 67 
40 63 
30 59 
20 53 
10 46 
5 41 
2 34 
1 30 


Requests for information and comments 
on any phase of this testing program 
should be addressed to the National Coun- 
cil for Business Education, 1700 Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago. 


ANSWERS TO TYPING QUIZ ON PAGE 17 


1. Although four authors condemn the use of the two-line envelope address, four others 
recommend double spacing with this form. A preponderance of sources, ten, favor the 
double-spaced three-line address; six accept either single or double spacing; and only 
two recommend the single- spaced three-line address. For the four-line address, seven 
writers prefer single spacing; three, double spacing; and four accept either form. Six 
authors, however, illustrate the _— four-line address with the notation that 
the Post Office recommends this style. 

2. Of fourteen sources consulted, twelve favor the period following a request that does 
not demand an answer, on the theory that technically this sentence is imperative in form. 
One writer suggests that the question mark may be used to give emphasis to the request. 
One dissenting voice argues that the use of the period counteracts the desired courtesy 
and that the question mark must be employed. 

3. Five authors accept either form; seven indicate that the hyphen should be nasil and 
three state that no hyphen is required. 

4. Writers disagree widely on this point of style. Six sources recommend spelling out 
street names above twelve; four favor spelling out street names above ten, Two stylists 
would spell out all names which may be written as one word and write in figures all 
others. Two writers state that all street names which are numbers should be spelled in 
full, and two would spell out the street names which are not separated from the house 
number by a direction such as ‘‘East.’’ They favor writing “611 West 31st Street” but 
“611 Thirty-first Street.” 

5. One style manual recommends that a subtitle follow the name of the magazine and be 
separated from it by a colon. However, when library indexes and bibliographies were con- 
sulted, it was found that four of them drop the subtitle entirely; two use the comma to 
separate the title and subtitle; and one uses the semicolon. In all cases where the.sub- 
title is retained, the is not capitalized. 
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IMPORTANT NEW 


BOOKS 


THE TECHNICAL 
SECRETARY 
SERIES 


By QUEENA HAZELTON 
Formerly of Texas Christian University 


THE MILITARY STENOGRAPHER 
140 pages, $1.00 


THE NAVAL STENOGRAPHER 
128 pages, $1.00 ; 


THE MEDICAL AND SURGICAL SECRETARY 
366 pages, $2.00 


THE AVIATION SECRETARY 
In press—ready in May 


SECRETARY TO THE ENGINEER 
In press—ready in May 


ECONOMICS. 
New sixth edition 


By AUGUSTUS H. SMITH, High School of 
’ Commerce, Springfield, Mass. 554 pages, $1.68 


This new edition of a widely known text takes full account 
of the many changes in economic life resulting from the 
war. It brings the material of the text up to date, and like 
earlier editions, offers clear, concrete treatment, under- 
standable presentation, and problems which apply eco 
nomic principles to everyday life situation. 


BUSINESS MATHEMATICS 
FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS 


By GEORGE H. WHITEAKER, University of 
Denver. McGraw-Hill Publications in Business 
Education. 193 pages, $1.50 


In this workbook the author includes a large amount of 
practice materials in fundamental operations and problems 
in all types of financial transactions, together with suffi- 
cient instructional material to permit its use without a text- 
book. In many respects this book is a new approach to the 
subject of elementary mathematics, The new grouping of 
addition combinations gives meaning and system to drill in 
addition, teaching the student the combinations that are 
required to add figures in groups and drills him on those 
combinations. Throughout the book no topic is presented 
until the necessary groundwork has been laid. 


Send for copies on approval 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 


‘DO IT BETTER... FASTER...EASIER WITH 
GLOBE-WERNICKE OFFICE ACCESSORIES 


Globe-Wernicke office accessories, filing equipment 
and supplies enable people to do more work with less 
effort. They speed up routine and help solve the 
man-power problem. 


These practical and economical ‘business helps’’ are 
sold by leading stationers and office equipment dealers. 


“Recruit” .. . wood 
card index cabinets 
...made in one and 
two drawer units... 
for 3 x 5", 4x 6", 
and 5 x 8” cards 


‘TUFTEAR MANILA 
FILING FOLDERS 

- medium, heavy and extra heavy 4 
weights...rounded corners... 

all styles of standard tabbing. 


Globe=Wernicke 


Cincinnati, Ohio 4 
MAKERS OF OVER 4000 ITEMS NEEDED IN OFFICES 


COLBY-FOSTER: ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 
A regional and commodity approach discussing 
the world-important economic regions with 
particular attention to the United States and 
the Western Hemisphere. $2.12. 


GOODMAN AND MOORE: ECONOMICS IN 
EVERYDAY LIFE, NEW EDITION 
Completely up to date, it covers problems of 
wartime financing, inflation control, rationing, 
conservation and other information needed by 
citizens in wartime. $2.00. 


ELWELL-ZELLIOT-GOOD: PERSONAL AND BUS- 
INESS RECORD-KEEPING 

Combining personal, family, etudent-organiza- 
tion, professional and business record-keep- 
ing. $1.88. 


ELWELL-ZELLIOT-GOOD: BUSINESS RECORD- 
KEEPING 

Basic principles and their business applica- 
tions. $1.88. 

BOGERT-GOODMAN -MOORE: INTRODUCTION 
TO BUSINESS LAW, NEW EDITION 

A simple, nontechnical presentation of busi- 
ness law. $1.84. 


Prices subject to discount 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 
Columbus San Francisco 
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THE BASIC VOCABULARY OF BUSINESS 
LETTERS, by Ernest Horn and Thelma 


Peterson, New York: The Gregg Pub- . 


lishing Company, 236 pp. $2. 


The research of Dr. Horn and his assis- 
tants is presented in this publication as a 
contribution to the literature of business 
education. 


Two lists of business terms are included 
in this volume. The first is an alphabetic 
lists of approximately 15,000 basic business 
words, as determined by an analysis of 
about 1,500,000 running words from about 
150 sources and twenty-six different types 
of business. The second list of commonest 
words gives the first five thousand in the 
order of frequency. 


Every teacher of business subjects will 
want to use these lists in at least two ways: 
(1 to discover the technical words that per- 
iain to the subjects they teach, and then 
be sure that each student is familiar with 
the meaning and use of such business 
terms; and (2) to be sure that each student 
can spell correctly all the terms which have 
thus been determined to be in common use 
in the vocabulary of business. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICE TO BUSI- 
NESS, by Marian C. Manley, Newark, 
New Jersey: The Public Library. 220 
pp. $3.50. 


A valuable source book for those who 
frequently and extensively go to printed 
materials dealing with business. 


Miss Manley has recently surveyed over 
a hundred libraries in cities of a population 
of 70,000 or more in this country, and these 
libraries have responded to her appeal for 
information about the types of business 
service they are prepared to offer to the 
reading public. 

Part I of this volume deals with a gen- 
eral discussion of comparisons, trends, and 
conclusions on the subjects of “Business 
Service, and the Community,” ‘The Indi- 
vidual and his Use of Business Serv- 
ice,” “Sources of Business Information,” 
“Business Service Personnel,” and “De- 
veloping Business Use of the Library.” 


Part II presents a summary of the re- 
plies to Miss Manley’s questionnaire and 
is a source for concrete information needed 
by those who seek business information 
from libraries. The questions deal with 
practices of the cooperating libraries in 
seeking and maintaining business collec- 
tions, methods of relating their work to 
the business community, and records or 
resources, statistical data on costs, hours, 
staff, etc. 

Part III is a supplementary section con- 
taining a bibliography, alphabetical list of 
cooperating libraries and administrative 
data on them, and a checklist of directories 
and periodicals available. Included also is 
a list of other publications which Miss 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST TO 
BUSINESS EDUCATORS 


This Department Conducted by 
Lempi S. Talvensaari 
New York University 
New York, N., Y. 


Manley and others have prepared on the 
business service of libraries. 

For businessmen, teachers of business, 
publishers, authors, and government offi- 
cials, this publication is a valuable service 
which should make the business resources 
of these libraries available with much less 
loss of time and effort. 


HOW TO TRAIN SUPERVISORS, by R. O. 
=a New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. . 


This book supplies a long-felt need of 
executives, personnel workers, and train- 
ing directors in all kinds of businesses, in- 
cluding public agencies and departments, 
for-a “methods” book which presents the 
actual outlines for a course of thirty-two 
lessons in supervisory training. 

These carefully worked out lesson out- 
lines are prefaced by a practical and de- 
tailed discussion of methods of conduct- 
ing classes. These methods have grown 
out of Mr. Beckman’s wide experience in 
this field. He has had a background of 
long association in various phases of per- 
sonnel management in several large cor- 
porations and is now Chief, Supervisory 
Training, Office of the Secretary of War. 


FINDING YOUR WAY IN LIFE, by Sid- 
ney A. Weston, (Editor) New York: 
Association Press, 134 pp. $1.50. 


Youth looks to leadership for inspira- 
tion in reaching its goals. The inspiration 
of successful people from many walks of 
life has been here brought together to give 
direction to the young person who is 
struggling with himself to overcome de- 
ficiencies in the various elements that make 
up personality. 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Eleanor 
Roosevelt, Emily Post, Harry Kitson, 
Ordway Tead, and others share their ex- 
periences with the reader to help find a 
way in life to good friends, good health, 
and to opportunity to succeed in some 
calling. 


BUSINESS FILING, by E. D. Bassett and 
Peter L. Agnew, Cincinnati: South- 
Western Publishing Company, 168 pp. 
$1. Practice Outfit, $1.40. 


The principles, techniques, and practice 
of filing are presented in this new instruc- 
tional material. 

The most important characteristic of a 
good filing text is comprehensiveness, and 
this text is just that. Both card and cor- 
respondence filing are developed in detail— 
with alphabetic, numeric, subject, and geo- 
graphic filing systems as a part of this 
presentation. Special adaptations of these 
systems as developed for special uses are 
also described. Charge and follow-up 
methods, transfer methods, filing special 
types of records, and the establishment and 
maintenance of filing systems are presented 
with thoroughness. 

The text and the practice materials can 
be combined into a filing course of twenty, 
thirty, or forty class periods. The prac- 
tice outfit gives the student an opportunity 
to apply his knowledge of the principles 
and techniques to both card filing and cor- 
respondence filing. 

These filing materials will help the stu- 
dent to give more efficient service in gov- 
ernment and business positions. 


FACTS AND FANCY IN THE T. N. E, C. 
MONOGRAPHS. Compiled by John 
Scoville and Noel Sargeant. Sponsored by 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, 812 p. 


A significant review of the 43 mono- 
tase issued by the Temporary National 

conomic Committee. This committee of 
the U. S. Congress was created in 1938 
under the chairmanship of Senator O. 
Mahoney and the final report was submit- 
ted in 1941, 

The reports of this committee are among 
the most significant economic contributions 
of the last ten years. All of these mono- 
graphs are not of equal value, however— 
they range from profound to trivial. In 
gare. they present the attitude of the 

ew Deal toward the betterment of our 
economic system. 

This bulletin, which is a critique of 
these 43 monographs, gives excellent sum- 
maries of most of them and evaluates 
them from the point of view of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. 
Naturally, the attitude of the National 
Association of Manufacturers is strongly 
profit-motivated and, therefore, evalua- 
tions must be judged from this angle. 

On the whole, the summaries presented 
in this monograph are thoroughly ade- 
quate. Anyone interested in our contem- 
porary economic situation and in the post- 
war possibilities should make a study of 
this bulletin, for it gives not only the point 
of view of the dominant governmental 
group but also that of the most vigorous 
critics of this attitude. 
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KEEP YOUR 


GREGG-APPROVED 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


“At Your Service” 
LONGER 


* 


Material shortages, priorities and 
armed-service requirements may 
make it difficult for you to re- 
place your Esterbrook Gregg-Ap- 
proved Fountain Pen. 

Do your part by conserving your 
pen. These simple rules will re- 
pay you: 


1. 
2. 


9. 


Use good fountain pen ink. 
Never mix inks—this may 
cause sediment. Clean pen well 
before changing color or 
brand of ink. 

Immerse entire point to fill— 
wipe away all excess ink, 

In replacing cap, hold pen 
point up, permitting surplus 
ink to, run back into feed— 
screw cap on tightly to pre- 
vent leakage. 

Keep pen filled. 

Carry in tga position. If 
left lying flat excess ink may 
seep inte cap, necessitating 
cleaning of point and inside 
of cap. 

Flush out ink reservoir often 
with water (never hot). Keep 
point clean, 

Never lend pen—point adjust- 
ment may be disturbed. 

Hold pen lightly—ink will 
flow easily without pressure. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN CO. 
50 Cooper St., Camden, N. J 


GREGG-APPROVED 
Fountain Pen 
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“THE BACK OF THE BOOK’”’ 


(SEE PAGE 17 FOR QUESTIONS) 


One phase of this question was presented last month when prob- 
lems of “Inventory and Placement” were discussed by Mr. Grady 
Powell, secretary of Lane’s Drug Stores, Inc., Atlanta, Georgia. In 
his speech to the N.O.M.A. at Atlanta in the fall of last year, Mr. 
Powell had the following of interest to say on the subjects of “Pool- 
ing” and “Analysis and Redistribution of Work” as problems related 


to the question we are discussing: 


Pooling 

Consideration should be given to the 
creation of a pool of extra equipment 
out of which all departments could draw 
as needed. There are two types of pools 
to consider: (1) Company pool available to 
branches and departments only. (2) N.O. 
M.A. Chapter pool based on recommenda- 
tions of W. E. Tarr, whose plan was pre- 
sented at N.O.M.A.’s 23rd Conference in 
June 1942. 

Generally the plan calls for a survey of 
office equipment available among the prin- 
cipal companies in its own area for the 
purpose ot providing a pool from which 
surplus or part-time equipment could be 
drawn for short periods by any company 
having an emergency need for such equip- 
ment. It has been suggested that a rental 
plan be considered to avoid misuse of the 
privileges involved. 

One office executive reported the pooling 
of typewriters, adding machines, and calcu- 
lators for those in the organization who 
have occasional need for such equipment. 

The greatest possibility for increased 
efficiency from use of office machines will 
come from analysis and re-distribution of 
work. 


Analysis and Re-distribution of Work 


The first step must be a “weeding” 
process. Carefully study every job that is 
being performed by a machine. Remove 
immediately all small jobs being done by 
the machine operator that could be done 
by someone else, thus giving the operator 
full time on the machine. 

In reply to a questionnaire, one company 
reported that in order for them to handle 
an additional load of work they had re- 
moved all work that was not of a definite 
posting nature from their accounting ma- 
chines and were now doing it by hand. 
This work, which included salesmen’s com- 
missions and earnings, priority numbers, 
and end use symbols, is now being done 
with punch cards that do not require a 
machine. 

This same company has also taken their 
payroll work off these machines and placed 
it with the accounting service department 
of a local agency. 

Another large company reported a recent 
change in their billing department that had 
produced excellent results. Formerly the 
machine operators who prepared service 
bills spent a considerable portion of their 
time in computing bills of an irregular 
nature, which could not be handled in the 
normal way by reference to the billing 
charts. A revision of the bill procedure 
resulted in assignment of this work to other 
clerks who now prepare such accounts for 
billing in advance; thereby permitting 
maximum production on the machine. This 
re-distribution resulted in fewer machines 
being required for the entire billing opera- 
tion and also reduced the overall cost. 

After weeding out the superfluous work 
from both machines and operators the next 
step to consider is night shifts or staggered 
hours. Staggered hours for continuous use 


of machines is the most frequently meu- 
tioned method of securing maximum uce. 
It is used in several degrees. Several com- 
panies have found it necessary to stagger 
the lunch hour so that the machines will 
be in full operation during the normal work 
day. Other companies have staggered tie 
beginning and closing hours so there wou'd 
be no delay in getting the machines started 
or any interruptions in the work during 
the normal operating period. On this 
schedule the clerks that come to work ear'y 
will do the preparatory work such as 
clearing the mail, pricing and extending 
invoices or inter-company transfers, setting 
up payments and invoices or stuffing the 
ledgers for posting. The machine operators 

can then devote their full work day ‘o 
actual posting work. 

A discussion of the night shift problem 
during the question box period of the At- 
lanta NOMA Conference did not crea‘e 
much enthusiasm. It seemed at the time 
that the problem was not acute enough for 
such action. It was, however, pointed out 
without comment that one large plant pro- 
ducing war goods was using a second shi! t 
with good results. 

A local concern has been working a 
night shift to expedite the posting of cas! 
payments to customer accounts. This is 
not a war time measure but was just re- 
cently started as an efficiency method. Four 
clerks were transferred from daytime work 
to a night shift with work hours from 
10:30 P.M. to 6:30 A.M. five nights a 
week. The principal advantage of this 
shift is the elimination of confusion and 
loss of time which was formerly experi- 
enced during the day due to constant ret- 
erence to the records by one group of 
clerks while the posting clerks were posting 
the cash. The night shift has provided 
this company with a reserve of four ma- 
chines for daytime use whenever needed. 

One company increased hours to secure 
greater machine use. 

The primary object of longer hours was 
to handle a greater volume of work with 
the same people and to give them a larger 
salary check. It has also provided addi- 
tional hours of machine usage. The normal 
work week was increased from 40 to 44 
hours, providing a ten per cent increase in 
work hours but also increasing the salary 
of each clerk fifteeu per cent because of 
time and one-half for the overtime hours. 
The clerks in the departments affected 
were delighted with the change as it took 
off some of the pressure and gave them a 
little more money to absorb some of the 
increase in the cost of living. 

The modern plant foreman would be 
amazed at the great number of idle ma- 
chine hours along the production line of the 
modern office. The machines are idle while 
operators juggle forms that have not been 
designed for efficient handling. 

Snap-out, easy-out, strip continuous, and 
fan-fold forms, also one-time and_ spot 
carbons will do away with most of the 
lost time. spent inserting, jogging, align- 
ing, and unshuffling carbons. 
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and n 4 i 
os ... for our fighting forces! 
ip of 

rte From the shores of America to distant battlefields, typewriters are 
a needed by our fighting forces to help win this war. 

ded. 

ecure Typewriters are vital fighting weapons on land, on the sea and in the 


oe air just as they are vital production weapons on the home front. Our 


— fighting men need the typewriters you can spare. Let us cooperate 
addi- with you in these ways: 

yr 


hen , % As authorized agents for the U. S. Government, we'll buy your 
e of : Ba post-1935 machines for our armed forces. 


ours. 
ected 


% We'll put your remaining typewriters in tip-top shape... if 
necessary, replace worn parts and rebuild them. 


% We'll keep you furnished with supplies to help speed victory 
at home. 


SCHOOL DEPARTMENT e@ TYPEWRITER DIVISION 
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TEXTBOOKS ARE WEAPONS 


The war has focused attention on the im- 


portance of efficient business methods. Up-to- 


BUSINESS 


iJ k book 


date textbooks in business are more in demand 


than ever in the schools. These textbooks will 


do their part in helping to win the war. 


Introduction to Business 
by Reed and Morgan 


Introduction to Business is the work of Clinton A. Reed, 
Supervisor of Commercial Education for New York 
State and President of the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association. His collaborator is V. James Morgan, 
Vice-Principal and Head of the Commercial Depart- 
ment of the James Monroe Junior-Senior High School, 
Rochester. 

Introduction to Business furnishes a basic course de- 
signed to give every student the practical information 
which each individual needs to conduct his personal 
business affairs. 

There is a stimulating chapter on the Consumer and 
His Problems. Advances in the fields of communication 
and transportation are featured, including air travel, 
air service, and shipping by air. 


There is a complete Teachers’ Manual free to users. 


Business Workbook 
by Reed and Morgan 


Business Workbook is divided into nine 
units with the titles, Communication, Sav- 
ings, Finance, Transportation, Organiza- 
tion, Ordering, Selling and Shipping, 
Paying, and Responsibility. 

There are 80 exercises for solution by the 
pupils, designed to inculcate skill in the 
use of business forms, legible handwriting, 
and ability to calculate rapidly. 


Business Arithmetic 
by Sutton and Lennes 


The authors of Business Arithmetic agree with experi- 
enced teachers of business mathematics upon the im- 
portance of drill in fundamental operations with integers, 
fractions, mixed numbers and decimals. Consequently 
they have included a mass of material for drill, testing, 
and special work adapted to pupils of different learning 
levels. 


There is much new, fresh material on the equation, 
formula, trade acceptances, stocks, exchange, income 
tax, automobile insurance, and installment buying. All 
examples of solutions are taken from the approved 
daily practice of modern business. Census figures, postal 
rates, tariff regulations, taxation figures, and other 
statistical material have been brought down to date. 
Cumulative reviews and standardized tests provide for 
systematic relearnings and measurement of achievement. 


Business Law 
by Samuel P. Weaver 


Weaver’s Business Law discusses and 
illustrates the general rules of law. It gives 
type cases and problems to exemplify the 
subordinate rules underlying each general 
rule. At the end of each subject are labor- 
atory exercises. These give the student a 
glimpse of the practical application of the 
law. There is a complete Teachers’ 
Manual. 


Complete Typewriting 
by Ollie Depew 


Complete Typewriting contains abundant exercises to 
develop ability in spelling, punctuation, and letter com- 
position. A competent typist should not only write 
rapidly and accurately, but should have the ability to 
compose letters that are in good taste and in correct 
English. 
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